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HE Conference of UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Organisation, held in Paris during November did not receive 

from the British Press the attention which it deserved. Apart from two or 
three broadcast talks, the general public were left ill-informed of the extent and 
scope of the undertaking. Not till the Conference Report is published can a 
true impression be formed of the benefits which Science, Education and the 
Arts stand to receive from their promotion in the cause of Peace on a more 
practical basis than that which obtained under the Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation in League of Nations days. What particularly concerns us here js, 
of course, the position the Theatre is to occupy in the completed picture. 
Scheduled at first as a department of Literature, the Theatre is now to have a 
section to itself. This is all to the good, and a promising programme of inter- 
national theatre consultation is also to be attempted. A Theatre Institute, 
independent of UNESCO itself, but providing a central focus for research 
and information for the benefit of all participating countries is also envisaged. 
It is improbable that these amenities will become available immediately. 
Neither would it seem that the financial backing of UNESCO will suffice 
for all the manifold schemes which it is hoped to initiate. Nevertheless, an 
auspicious start has been made, and Dr. Julian Huxley, the Director General 
of UNESCO, may be trusted to see to it that the art of the theatre shall not be 
forgotten. In the meantime, the amateur theatre in its international aspect is 
getting busy on its own account. Early in May a Three-day Conference is to 
take place in Rotterdam, attended by delegates from several of the Northern 
European countries and sponsored by the British Drama League and the 
Nederlandse Amateur Toneel Unie. One of its main endeavours will be to 
facilitate the interchange of amateur dramatic companies between the parti- 
cipating countries and for the organisation of this enterprise the British Council 
has invited the British Drama League to become responsible. Ultimately, there 
is no doubt that such an International Federation should become part of 
UNESCO which has already stated its belief in the amateur theatre as of 
vital importance as a vehicle for international understanding. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 





UCKILY for the London theatre Christmas comes but once a year. Yet 

one must deplore even that extra little upset for our most ill-planned 

cultural phenomenon. Some might think the theatrical scene so chaotic 
anyway that a little extra chaos doesn’t matter. But if, as we keep hearing, 
good plays ate piling up outside London, so that we keep missing works and 
performances of genius through lack of stage space, how is it that we can afford 
so many characterless and insipid Christmas productions ? 

Of children’s plays, which occupy so-much of the picture at the moment 
of writing, the only new one of any importance is Basil Dean’s production of 
The Wigard of Oz, surely a cultural portent if ever there was one ! For even if 
the book was an American children’s classic, few people had ever heard of it 
over here before the film. Once again Hollywood plays Pied Piper ; modern 
children actually prefer it to Alice, it seems, and indeed it is very charming 
in a way, with its pretty tunes. A highly distinguished cast works with a will, 
and there is scenery which has the ingenious idea of using children’s own 
designs. (But do children really like this ? Memory suggests that one liked the 
most realistic sets possible when one was young.) 

The problem of deciding what dramatic material is really suitable for 
children (as opposed to what they are supposed to like or say they like) is 
brought up in a sharp way by the Young Vic Company at Hammersmith, 
an excellent venture run by George Devine under a title which may, or may 
not, suggest that his aim is to cater for young audiences in the same way as 
the parent body the Old Vic has catered for adults. But was Carlo Gozzi’s 
I] Re Cervo, reaching us at third hand through the French as The King Stag, a 
really good choice ? This fantasy looked charming but was as hard to follow 
as, say, Love’s Labour’s Lost, and somehow a little “arty” into the bargain, 
so that one wondered how much this version deviated from the original by 
Goldoni’s rival, and wondered even more how any but rather clever and 
cultured children were getting on with it. It is an interesting experiment 
but one thinks that perhaps the adaptation by Alec Guinness of Great Expecta- 
tions, which children have been enjoying at Toynbee Hall is nearer the mark. 
But someone should decide what “children’s theatre” is: like “children’s 
books,” the term excites much muddled thinking. 

For the slightly more adult, Christmas brought the reopening of Drury 
Lane—a pleasure in itself, and a new operette from Mr. Coward which should 
somehow have been more of a pleasure than it was. Pacific 1860 works out the 
old formula of a singer sacrificing love for art and then changing her mind ; 
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and it really seems extraordinary that the author of Bitter Sweet should not 
have given stock situations with rather more vitality and dramatic bite. The 
sentimental soup never came to the boil ; the music, though pretty, was just 
too weak and savourless ; and a perceptible chill pervaded the proceedings 
in spite of the great charm of the piquante Mary Martin, a distinguished 
visitor from America. However, Mrs. Calthrop’s dresses looked lovely— 
muslins and tarlatans whirling against the exotic background (for it all happens 
in the crinoline period on he island of Samola), and to those whose pleasure 
in the theatre is largely that of the eye, there remained much here to beguile 
the dramatic longueurs. 

New plays have had contemporary themes. Even And No Birds Sing, 
the feeblest of them (by Jenny Laird and John Fernald) turned on what is still 
strictly a contemporary theme however stale, the problem which faces the 
professional when she falls in love. 

A slighter but more accomplished piece (which incidentally almost made 
its original success at a private Sunday show) is The Man from the Ministry, by 
Madeleine Bingham. This is the fashionable jibe at the bureaucrats and bears 
more than a faint likeness to Gogol’s The Government Inspector. A house- 
hungry ex-sergeant with the help of a typist, sacked from the “Ministry of 
Reconstruction,” impersonates a re-housing big-wig. Before the bureaucrats 
in Whitehall have recovered from the shock he has actually got the houses 
built. It is thin but neat and gives an actor like Clifford Mollison much scope 
for simple comedy ; no time is wasted in striving for atmosphere, or in sub- 
plots, side-plots or lesser sermons, which may be unambitious, but is a wonder- 
ful relief for those who have constantly to see aspiring comedies sink under 
their own weight of self impoxtance. 

Mote seriously and earnestly “agin the Government” is Warren Chetham 
Strode, who follows up the success of the Gwinea Pig with a most spirited 
attack on the idea that you can socialise the medical profession and treat 
doctors (who are artists) as if they were civil servants. The Gleam of the title 
is that light at the end of the journey to which, it is suggested, we must all 
struggle through the dark bureaucratic tunnel. The parable is illustrated, and 
indeed seriously over-illustrated, in terms of a family who are nearly smashed 
by the impact of the new planning. The father, in theory at least, believes in 
planning, till it begins to commandeer his home, wreck his son’s life and— 
yes—estrange his wife of many years. In his former play Mr. Chetham Strode 
was accused of merely decorating a West End family comedy to look like a 
problem play. This time he leans over the other way. We have too little play 
and too much argument. Also, it has to be said that the small parts have not 
the delicacy of those in The Guinea Pig; some are crude caricature, though 
Harry Ross as a socialist councillor hits the right note firmly. The best 
performance in the play is by John Robinson. He, the family doctor and 
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ftiend, is the chief and most convincing of the victims of the new tyranny 
and his struggles under the new dispensation in 1949 (when the Bill is assumed 
to be law) carry real dramatic as well as argumentative weight. But one is not 
convinced by the dilemma of the son who feels doctoring is not worth while 
any more if the government can send you where it likes: All the same, Mr. 
Chetham Strode’s talent for the theatre is most encouraging ; his grasp of the 
stage sempo, of how to manage entrances and exits, his timing of climaxes and 
his curtains all speak the improving dramatist. 

A delicate little play, High Horse, for a quartet of lovers (of whom the 
elder couple are beautifully done by Francis Liste: and Mary Hinton) suggests 
that in the author one might late find another Jean Jacques Bernard. 

For the rest it has been revivals, distinguished or undistinguished. At the 
Savoy, in spite of the comparative failure of Our Betters, Lady Frederick, another 
Maugham in period (only the wrong period in this case) was sumptuously 
mounted and something less than well enough acted, though Coral Browne 
scored a success with the famous “shocking” scene where, to cure an entangled 
boy of his infatuation, the adventuress reveals the secrets of her toilet table. 
By far the best of the period revivals was that of Robertson’s wonderful old 
comedy Caste, which did so well at Hammersmith that it has returned to the 
West End. Peter Ashmore caught exactly the right note with a production 
which occasionally smiled at the heroic sentiments but never guyed them and 
while looking like some scene by Millais, offered all the Dickensian gusto and 
relish which adaptations of Dickens nearly always miss. At the Mercury a 
revival of T. S. Eliot’s verse play, The Family Reunion, though less well cast than 
pteviously, made a deep impression on audiences perhaps after these bitter 
intervening years, more ready to follow its solemnities of thought and utterance. 
And the Arts Theatre put in its usual quota of good work. But among revivals 
unquestionably the most important event was Antony and Cleopatra, that most 
marvellous sounding of plays which has so often met with disaster in London. 
This divided opinions sharply. Even allowing that Edith Evans and Godfrey 
Tearle were not too old for the ageless lovers (and it is probably better to have 
them too old than too young, for this was no youthful romance), many people 
felt that Dame Edith was temperamentally too far from what Shakespeare 
must have had in mind. She is indeed a good deal more like Queen Elizabeth 
than the serpent of old Nile, the tawny-fronted gypsy. High passion, immense 
nobility, wit—but not the heat, the lust and the relish of the part were here. 
Yet for those who could be persuaded, it was an astonishingly imposing 
performance, a piece of acting of the utmost distinction, style and “‘ring.”’ One 
seemed to be hearing the wonderful words as if for the first time, and if logic 
didn’t intervene to spoil the effect (as for instance it may also in the case of a 
Hamlet who is a fine Shakespearean but doesn’t look the part) one sat entranced 
both by the sheer technical cunning and the nobility of the playing. 
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THE ACTION TO THE WORD 
IN SHAKESPEARE 
by W. Bridges-Adams 





FEW hours before Cymbeline went up at the Lyceum in 1898 Ellen 

Terry, midway between first-night nerves and the deadlier. first-night 

numbness, wrote to Bernard Shaw: H.J. will be wonderful and will look 
his best. He comes out of that box well, I tell you ! The correspondence in which 
these words occur is destined to live ; we may imagine how they will tantalise 
some actor who lights on them a hundred years hence. No doubt he will turn 
to the Dramatic Opinions and Essays to see what G.B.S. had to say of Irving 
as lachimo—only to find a few almost grudgingly complimentary lines. This 
may puzzle him, particularly if he carries his investigation further and discovers 
that Irving’s Othello earned six hundred words in The Times in 1876 and his 
Louis XI sixteen hundred in The Liverpool Post in 1878 ; the first a slating, the 
second laudatory, but each a scholarly and minute appraisement of one man’s 
performance in a part already familiar to the public, and both written with 
much the same, shall we say, excitement that characterised dramatic criticism 
in still earlier days. If the matter is not by then a text-book commonplace, 
he may wonder what change came over our theatre towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The change was, of course, the gradual demolition of the 
actors’ theatre, of which the chief bastion was the Lyceum, by the authors’ 
theatre, of which the foremost battering-ram was Bernard Shaw. 

There is no hen-versus-egg problem of priority between acting and 
drama ; in the beginning was the actor. Primitive man acted before he ever 
devised a play. Dogs act; simulation for laughter or applause or mere self- 
gratification surely dates from the animal era. It is generally accepted that 
the mimetic and interpretative faculties united in the act of worship, and that 
drama as we know it evolved from the rubric that then became necessary. 
But the great drama of the Greeks declined through Menander and his Roman 
copier, Terence, into the dumbshow of the mimes, which in the days of Nero 
was accorded the esteem we now accord to ballet. By the sixth century A.D., 
although a notorious exponent of mime reigned in Byzantium as the wife of 
the Emperor Justinian, the theatre was already under the cloud of early- 
Christian disapproval, and for some seven centuries actors were to live on as 
a kind of underground resistance movement, with no spoken drama save the 
patter they could invent for themselves. In such circumstances the improvising 
of patter as the accompaniment of matured business became an art: the art 
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of Italian Comedy. J/ Convitato di Pietra (= Le Festin de Pierre = Don Giovanni) 
was a play of improvised dialogue with no prompt-book but a scenario, in 
which however stage business was carried to the point of acrobatics. When 
Scaramuccio (= Leporello) was bidden to drink to the Commendatore it was 
orthodox for him to throw a somersault of terror with the filled glass in his 
hand before he drained it, unspilt. 

It was the deftness of the Commedia dell’ Arte that effected a relatively 
abrupt transformation in French acting from amateurism to professionalism 
and, from some slight evidence, influenced our own un-Latin stage. We have 
little guide to the style of acting at the Globe beyond Hamlet’s advice to the 
Players and a few contemporary appreciations of Burbage and his fellows, 
for the Commonwealth intervened. The original business of Hamlet may well 
have been transmitted to Betterton through Davenant, who remembered 
Taylor, who was coached by Shakespeare himself. The style is another matter. 
It is believed that Betterton was despatched to Paris to acquire some French 
finish, and the guess suggests itself—particularly if we glance at the well- 
known picture of Quin as Coriolanus—that English tragic acting of the palmy 
days was a cross between that of the half-remembered Globe and that of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. If so, it is easy to understand how, with a national poet 
unacademic enough to intersperse noble rhetoric with clowning that calls for 
extreme bodily adroitness, we evolved a diversity in Shakespearean business 
that would have been totally incompatible with the theatre of Racine, and only 
became possible in France after the invasion of the Romantics. 

The thrill of an eighteenth-century début lay in discovering what an 
unknown player would do with a known part. Thus “readings” were con- 
sidered extremely important by the turbulent audiences of the time ; and when 
actors used not only their voices as shamelessly as singers still do but their 
arms and legs as athletically as ballet dancers, the “reading” was largely ex- 
pressed by stage business. There can hardly be a greater mistake than to despise 
the palmy days because the current drama was often fustian and the Shakespeare 
mutilated. They were days of virtuosity in acting, which was regarded as an 
art quite independent of any literary trappings ; and since the generations that 
so regarded it were not without taste in writing, painting, architecture and 
music we have no reason to assume that they had to suspend their esthetic 
judgment when they went to the play. 

The advent of the authors’ theatre infused new blood into arteries that 
may well have been hardening. It is fair to say that Shaw’s dialogue kept in 
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being a lighter form of the vocal technique that was not afraid of long speeches, 
and it certainly demanded that the actor should understand the lines he spoke. 
But the actor’s bodily technique suffered ; a great part of his artistry was no 
longer needed when the spoken word was all-sufficient. More and more, 
adequate behaviour took the place of physical expertness—to be just, it had 
begun to do so long before the New Drama came ; the old comic art lived on 
in farce and musical comedy, the halls and the circus ; while the tragedian— 
more truly a romantic—survived in Shakespeare and melodrama until the 1914 
war snapped at once his tradition and the new hopes that Granville-Barker’s 
great experiment offered. The critics followed the band. William Archer stood 
out as an ancient monument becaus- in 1919 he could tell you how the 
Meiningen Cassius stood and spoke on O ye immortal gods ! in 1881. But the 
younger men found it easier to generalise about the play than to particularise 
the points of its performance. This was unlikely to foster virtuosity in the 
actor, and the amateur was thus increasingly encouraged to wonder whether 
after all the difference between himself and the professional was more than a 
matter of scale. 

These reflections are induced by a first reading of Shakespeare and the 
Actors,* by Arthur Colby Sprague, Associate Professor of English at Bryn- 
mawr, which assembles with admirable precision the stage business of 
Shakespeare as practised in England and the United States between the 
Restoration and the death of Irving. It is manifestly the product of an able and 
fastidious mind, animated by a delight in fine acting. Two points emerge at 
once. The plays themselves are so alive that in the main it is they that seem 
to have imposed the business ; if every record were destroyed it is likely that 
generations to come would be directed by their hearts and heads to the same 
conclusions as before—a producer of to-day turning Professor Sprague’s pages 
should be fortified rather than dismayed to learn how often he has unwittingly 
achieved the same strokes of originality as his predecessors. The second point 
is how often the individual player’s choice of business is self-revealing ; the 
half-shorthand jargon of the prompt-book conjures up not only an outer but 
an inner picture of the man. The great figures of the past come through this 
queer analysis with varying effect. In Hamlet’s meeting with the Ghost the 
frozen pallor of Betterton is said to have communicated itself to the audience. 
By contrast, Garrick’s famous start was a movement requiring Horatio and 
Marcellus to catch him (Dr. Johnson commented that it would have frightened 


*Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Geoffrey Cumberledge, London, 28s. 
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the Ghost) ; it seems to have been a kind of tottering recoil, with arms thrust 
forward and hands flexed vertically upward, like his starfish hand in Richard III 
—Mordkin showed the same manual dexterity in the first Russian ballet we 
saw. Macklin’s innovations in Shylock were eminently Macklinish. Mrs. 
Siddons, for all her statuesqueness and passion, could be very actual ; it is well 
known that in Macbeth she broke with tradition by putting down the taper so 
as to wash her hands as hands are washed—but then Mrs. Siddons had done 
noises off as a child in her father’s company. 

There is naturally a good deal about Kean, who as Richard took over 
Cooke’s last look at Richmond—a “testamentary curse”—and was in turn 
copied by Junius Brutus Booth, who one night, it is said, fought his Rich- 
mond off the stage and into the street. The soured egocentricity sometimes 
charged against Macready does not appear here ; and anyone who supposes 
that because he was neither Kean nor Kemble he was bricks-and-mortar 
must revise his estimate. Charles Kean emerges as the’ archeologist snob he 
became, but a fine actor and producer, too. Fechter betrays a surprising 
fussiness in pursuit of naturalistic but not always profound effects. There 
seem to have been feminine-feline touches in Salvini’s Hamlet—by the way 
the blood-gurgle with which Grasso startled Edwardian London in O+hello 
was Salvini’s. The instance of Tree coming back to strew flowers on 
Opehlia’s grave shows as well as any how that lively mind sometimes went 
flabby ; the author barely touches his tremendous entrance in The Merry Wives, 
which linked the play with the histories, and makes no mention of the glorious 
romping finish ; but he has a word for the man with the sandal in the forum 
scene of Julius Cesar. Mary Anderson’s power of pose enabled her to hold the 
house, veiled, for thirty seconds before swooning as Hermione. On the whole 
those on our side of the Atlantic who come out best would seem to be: 
Betterton, for his integrity ; Garrick, for his protean genius ; Kean, for his 
flashes ; John Kemble, for his good sense and majesty ; Phelps, for his good 
sense and thoroughness ; Irving, for a demonic possession more controlled 
than Kean’s. We are not, in fact, told how Irving came out of that box, but 
we are reminded of much else, including his “scuttle” from the stage in Lear, 
IV, 6—so simply lunatic, a critic said, as probably no other actor would have 
dared—and his masterly conserving of effect in the dagger scene of Macbeth 
until the thing pointed him to Duncan’s door ; also of course the Return of 
Shylock when Jessica had fled : over the bridge, one knock at the door, curtain. 
The record stops at 1905, otherwise we might have had the monstrous progeny : 
Bourchier (one loggia, one bridge, three knocks) to Tree, making his way 
home through the entire Ghetto, knocking any number of times, raising the 
most dreadful hullabaloo, ransacking an obligingly transparent house on every 
floor and finally casting property ashes on his head and mouthing authentic 
Hebrew lamentations that had been looked out for him (we were told) by the 
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Rehearsal of ““Hamlet’s Start” 
in the tradition of David Garrick. 
From an illustration by Theodore Lane in Prince Egan’s “Life of an Actor,” 1825. 








Chief Rabbi. When a Shylock builds up the Return in this manner you may 
be fairly sure he lacks, and knows he lacks, the fire for the Tubal scene. 

Half the book is concerned with the great tragedies, but there is matter 
enough in the sections devoted to the histories and comedies. Professor Sprague 
is tightly scathing about the accumulated funny business—his pet abomination 
is the so-called kitchen scene in Twelfth Night, enriched past endurance by 
successive Tobys and Andrews—which tickles the ribs long after it is resented 
by the understanding ; Benson used periodically to lighten the Shrew—some 
people thought not enough. And again the date-frame of the book excludes 
any note of how Granville-Barker eschewed it, and to what good effect. But 
the random citation given should at least indicate that this is a work of real 
importance and the outcome of genuine research ; the list of authorities quoted 
and, clearly, studied runs to almost a hundred pages, in which incidentally 
it is good to find mention of that all-too-unassuming sage, the late George R. 
Foss. It is a book that should be possessed, and browsed over, by every young 
actor, because it may help him to feel as large in spirit as the formidable people 
whose achievements, experiments and failures it relates, and may even remind 
him that he belongs to a mysterious and immemorial brotherhood that no 
upheaval in history has yet been able altogether to disband. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE 
LEFT 


by Hugh Barty-King 





AM taking the Theatre of the Left in Britain to be Unity, Theatre Workshop 

and the “Co-op.” 

There are a large number of amateur societies calling themselves Unity 
Theatre in London and the country, and there is a professional company in 
Glasgow and one in London. I have only been able to see the work of the latter 
which is, however, the Mother Theatre of Unity, and the most important 
theatre of the “cultural Left,” and of the amateur North West London Unity 
Theatre Group. 

' The professional company has only very recently become professional. 
Its beginnings are to be found in a politically minded group of amateur actors 
who called themselves “The Rebel Players,” took a church hall in King’s 
Cross in 1936 and named it Unity Theatre. Two years later they moved to 
Goldington Street, where they first attracted attention outside their own circle 
by winning the British Drama League trophy with Plant in the Sun, a play 
about American strikes. The success of a political pantomime, Babes in the 
Wood (Christmas, 1938) sent their membership to 7,000. This encouraged 
them to turn professional and to take over the Kingsway Theatre as a perma- 
nent home. The War upset this plan, however, and they continued as an 
amateur company until February, 1946, when Goldington Street became “the 
only working-class professional theatre in London.” Registered as a properly 
constituted Co-operative Society—Unity Theatre Society, Ltd.—it was pledged 
to “continue to serve the Co-operative and Labour Movements.” On the 
eve of going professional they issued a pamphlet (“People’s Theatre”) giving 
their reason for doing so. 

“We have left behind the rather narrow propaganda play, apt in its day 
but no longer adequate for the times,” it says. “‘Artistically and politically, 
so far as resources allowed, we have taken our place in the people’s struggle 
against fascism. These phases have been successfully concluded and neither 
the narrow nor the negative will take us further. The people have developed 
a breadth of interest and confidence which demands a new expression. This 
breadth of interest is truly national but not exclusive. It is still somewhat 
naive but will respond readily to the best. . . . If the people are still artistically 
naive, yet they have been nurtured on the cinema and demand technical com- 
petence. Therefore the amateur must raise its standards. Unity Theatre aims 
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to do this. Amateur actors and producers can reach a high standard but the 
professional can reach higher. Therefore, Unity Theatre aims at creating a 
professional theatre alongside its amateur companies. . . . We shall be patient. 
We shall not expect to build an adequate company at the ring of a bell. But 
build a first-class company we shall.” 

The business of the new Society was to be conducted “‘(a) to foster and 
further the art of the drama in accordance with the principle that true art, 
by effectively presenting and truthfully interpreting life as experienced by the 
majority of the people can move the people to work for the betterment of 
society ; (b) to train and encourage actors,* producers and playwrights in 
accordance with the above ideals ; and (c) to devise, import and experiment 
with new forms of dramatic art.” 

Ted Willis, President of Unity Theatre Society Ltd. and artistic director 
of the Goldington Street Company, told me they had calculated “‘(b)” was going 
to take two years. The present company was chosen by audition from some 
hundreds of applicants and given a contract for two years, during which time 
they would be trained in accordance with the Society’s ideals. By then, and not 
until then, I take it, we can consider them a fully-fledged professional company. 
Anything we see at Goldington Street between February, 1946 and February, 
1948, we must regard as an exercise in an Exercise Book at which as privileged 
relatives or godparents we are allowed to have a peep. 

Unity received many messages of support and congratulation on their 
decision to turn professional, among which was one from Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Sir Lewis Casson, saying, “It is a great, cheering encouragement to 
think of a theatre in the service of the people and not merely concerned with 
profit. May your fine ideals and sterling courage make this a prosperous and 
useful venture and a stimulant to all who work for something bigger than 
themselves.”” Desmond MacCarthy wrote: “I should like my name to figure 
among those who realise the importance and interest of the Unity Theatre’s 
repertory company, for there is no dramatic venture on foot which seems to 
me more promising.” 

Their ideals and courage are unquestioned. After six months—a quarter 
of the Exercise period—how far do they look like making their venture all 
that Sybil Thorndike hoped ? How much is being shown of the promise to 
which Desmond MacCarthy refers ? 

In August last year (1946) they revived Sean O’Casey’s play, The Star 
Turns Red, produced originally by the amateur company in 1941. 

In view of the “statement” in “People’s Theatre,” which I have been at 
pains to quote at length, why was this piece revived ? As a museum piece, 
much as the old Russian film Potemkin is still shown to Film Societies ? (But 
it was only written in 1940.) As Propaganda? (But presumably it preaches 
to the converted.) On its “artistic” merits ? Then, in spite of “the people,” 
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who are this theatre’s audience, being artistically immature, some attempt 
should have been made at giving it an “artistic” production. The lines are 
non-naturalistic, always poetical, often in verse. The producer (Ted Willis) 
appeared either to have given no direction to the cast on how to speak them, 
or else had failed to get his direction across. Fred Betts, as Red Jim, seemed 
to be the only player making any sort of attempt to cope with them. 

The play to my mind should have been given a completely stylised produc- 
tion consistent with its artificial, poetical nature and with Bernard Sarron’s 
excellent set, it could have done with the sort of treatment Priestley demanded 
for Johnson Over Jordan and Music at Night. But instead of being drilled, their 
gestures timed, the pitch of their voices planned, the Five Trade Unionists 
in Act II, and the Chorus in Act III, shuffled and muffed their movements, 
came in late with any old intonation, each obviously left to his own devices. 

The Star Turns Red was a communist play revived from the days when 
Unity was an “agitational theatre” (Ted Willis is a member of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, but the Theatre as such has no connections with the 
Party, I am told). The more regular kind of play produced these days is more 
subtle, its attack more oblique. Direct propaganda has given way to “social 
comment” through satire and comedy. More representative, therefore, is 
Boy Meets Girl, the Spewaks’ satire on Hollywood, which I saw them do the 
week before The Star Turns Red. Again there was an excellent set by Bernard 
Sarron, but again this lack of control. Joe Levine, who managed to be very 
amusing as Joybell in the communist play just ranted unfunnily as Elliot 
Friday ; Norman Cranwell’s American accent came and went in the most 
startling fashion, Anita Davis as Susie coped with hers better, but the best 
performance came from Bill Richardson as Benson, the script-writer. 

I wish I could have seen the company in one of Ted Willis’s own plays, 
in which I imagine they would be at their best. He is the author of a large 
number of pieces including Buster, Sabotage, All Change Here, The Yellow Star, 
and The Bells Are Ringing, which have been done not only by other Unity 
amateur companies, but by Little Theatres everywhere. 

While the professional company were touring the Welsh mining villages 
with Odets’ Golden Boy, an amateur company, the North West London Unity 
Theatre Group, played in the Goldington Street theatre in a play about con- 
temporary Spain called This Trampled Earth, by George Leeson, directed by 
Jose Victor assisted by the author. After the final curtain we were introduced 
to a Miss Nan Green, of the International Brigade, who told us that what we 
had just seen was a picture of what was going on every day in Spain. Would 
we contribute something towards the work of the International Brigade 
by putting a donation in the box as we went out ? 

Now, This Trampled Earth has many affinities to Tosca, which I had seen 
only the night before. Both are the stories of a political fugitive helped by a 
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Scene from “Juno and the Paycock” 
as produced at Unity Theatre, London, 
1946. 





girl (in the Spanish piay, his sister), who can save him by becoming the enemy’s 
mistress, but who knifes the enemy instead ; both end with a firing squad scene. 

Victor Sardou’s means wére not open to George Leeson evidently, 
because his end was not that of George Leeson which was to present “a picture 
of what was going on every day in Spain”—and nothing more. This Trampled 
Earth was, I take it, purposely not a melodrama on the lines of Tosca, because 
melodramatics would have distracted us from the play’s purpose. A character 
study, a “twist” to the plot, would presumably have been counted out on the 
same score. I consider myself very easily moved, but I am afraid I was just 
not stirred to put anything in that box as I went out—stirred, as I was for 
instance, by the Italian “‘resistance” film Roma, Citta Aperta (Open City), 
which I hope we may get a chance of seeing over here soon. Nor, as a mere 
theatre-goer, was I entertained. I was stirred at times by the intensity and 
charm of Betty Howe as Maria, the sister ; I was excited in the second act 
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at one moment by Elliot White as Don Gregorio (the play’s Scarpia) ; I was 
entertained whenever Wilf Biddulph came on as Pedro—an excellent study. 

I believe the audience of the Left would like their Theatre more richly 
seasoned and a lot more excitingly served up. Maybe Unity’s political revues 
and pantomimes are this ; maybe the piece on the romance of shipping, based 
on sea-shanties, From Sail to Steam, which Montague Slater (who wrote A 
Century for George for the Amalgamated Engineering Union) is preparing for 
Unity, will manage to be good Theatre without diluting the potency of the 
Message—a possibility that Ax Inspector Calls, demonstrated twice weekly 
for a long time at the New. 

However that may be, the Theatre of the Left also has Theatre Workshop, 
whose conception of the Audience of the Left would seem to differ con- 
siderably from Unity’s. This professional company has its headquarters at 
Ormesby Hall near Middlesbrough, and tours the North of England and 
Scotland. Shortly before Christmas it made its London debut at+the Park 
Theatre, Hanwell, and in the New Year visited British troops in Germany 
under the auspices of C.S.E. 

I saw Theatre Workshop do their Living Newspaper documentary play, 
Uranium 235—the story of the harnessing of atomic energy—to an audience 
at Butlin’s Holiday Camp at Filey last summer. The presentation of this play 
is anything but “straightforward.” It is lively and exciting throughout ; it 
jerks you into attention the whole time it is on the stage. It doesn’t always 
come off—the Atom Ballet, for instance, was just a jumble—but the company 
acted well as a team and wasn’t afraid to declaim when it was needed. How 
I wish Louie Bradley, who played the Old Woman in The Star Turns Red, at 
Unity, could have seen Joan Littlewood (Theatre Workshop’s producer) as 
The Mother in Uranium 235 | And how refreshingly adult it all was ! They 
have another Living Newspaper play up their sleeve about coal called The 
Road Where the Sun Never Shines, a satirical comedy by MacColl, Hell is What 
You Make It, and in accordance with their plan for doing translations of good 
foreign plays, Georg Buchner’s Danton’s Death. The staging, or at least the 
appreciation, of the work of foreign countries is a main plank in the Theatre 
of the Left’s programme. Not unnaturally the Russian Theatre attracts their 
special attention. 

Finally, there is the “Co-op.” The London Co-operative Society Limited, 
through its Education Department, run three amateur dramatic societies, 
at Hammersmith (in association with the L.C.C.), Romford and Stratford. 
A National Co-operative Drama Association has recently been formed to 
co-ordinate the activities of all the Co-operative Amateur Groups in the 
country. The big musical spectacle A Pageant of the People, by L. du Garde 
Peach, produced at the Scala Theatre, London, in May last year, with a cast of 
professionals was presented by the Joint Committee of the London Co-operative 
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Societies, but normally they don’t sponsor professional productions. It was a 
special show to celebrate the centenary of the Co-operative Movement. 

The Co-operative Movement enters the professional field proper in the 
guise of the People’s Entertainment Society Ltd., formed at the beginning of 
1942 by Mr. Alfred Barnes, the present Minister of Transport, and a small 
group of keen co-operators and members of the theatrical profession. It was 
formed, I am told by one of its officials, to create a Co-operative movement 
capable of giving a complete Entertainments Service to its members and to 
the general public. Its aim was to benefit the public by giving them a voice 
in ownership and control and to the artists far better working conditions. 
Its choice of plays has been very catholic. It has been responsible for the 
London productions of Flare Path, Ten Little Niggers, Duet For Two Hands, 
and the Winter Garden success, No Room at the Inn. Nothing very “Left” 
about any of them, except perhaps the last. It has purchased theatres at Hud- 
dersfield, Chatham and New Cross. Through People’s Plays Ltd. a non-profit- 
making subsidiary, it has been associated with the Arts Council in presenting 
the Ballet Joos. ; 

Throughout the country amateur Drama Groups of local branches of the 
Workers’ Educational Association have also spread a love of the theatre and 
of acting and producing to a wider and wider section of the community. 

Thus there is no doubt that the Theatre of the Left is an important part 
of the Theatre at large. I have an impression, however, that it tends to regard 
itself as the Theatre at large—of that it should be. 

Ted Willis, writing in “New Theatre” (July, 1946), Unity’s own magazine, 
postulates, ““True theatre must be founded on three principles. First, a social 
purpose.” A pamphlet explaining its principles says that Theatre Workshop 
believes “all great theatre was, and will continue to be, social in origin and 
function.” Such talk does harm to the very great contribution that the Theatre of 
the Left has to make. If the Theatre is to be a// sociological—if the Theatte 
is to be a// anything—it is going to be a very dull sort of an institution. 

William Davidson, author of the Theatre Workshop pamphlet, reveals 
a greater sense of proportion when writing about the group in “Our Time” 
(July, 1946), “It is apparent,” he says, “that in Britain today, not as much 
art as we might hope’for is being produced from among the majority who are 
most actively implicated in the social changes taking place today.” 

There I’m with him, and I’m with Ted Willis when he concludes the 
article I’ve already quoted by saying “the arts will be healthier for the entry 
of a steady stream of virile men and women with a working-class background 
and outlook.” 

The Theatre cannot afford to neglect anything, but Left and Right save 
us from dullness, and from the embarrassing naivety of a Star Turns Red ot a 
Young England | 
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A NOTE ON GERHART 
HAUPTMANN 


by H. F. Garten 





OTHING could better show the rupture of all cultural links than the 
slight comment the news of the death of Gerhart Hauptmann, the 
German dramatist, has found in this country. The fame of that writer, 

it is true, which shone over European, and particularly German literature for 
several decades, has never been great with us. Outside his country, he came 
to be known mainly from his early plays with which, in the ’nineties, he leapt 
into the forefront of European dramatists. At that time, he was recognised 
as the unchallenged leader of the new social drama, and such plays as The 
Weavers ot Lonely Lives established his fame in all the capitals of Europe. 
But other early works of his, such as the poetic dramas Hannele and The Sunken 
Bell, proved that his creative range far transcended the limits of realism. It 
soon became apparent that his true significance was not in the faithful depiction 
of “‘real life,” particularly the life of the poor and the suffering, but that there 
had risen in Hauptmann a great and powerful creative personality who shaped 
men and their destinies wherever he found them. 

In his later development, Hauptmann’s range extended further and 
further beyond the realms of reality and the present-day. He delved into 
German history and legend (in the great historical drama of the Peasant’s 
War, Florian Geyer, in Henry of Aue, Griselda, Charlemagne’s Hostage, in the 
enchanting fairy-play And Pippa Dances), he took flight into distant and 
fantastic regions (in his Montazuma drama The White Saviour, or his variation 
on the Zempest theme, Indipohdi). But again and again he returned to the 
realism of his beginnings where his power of creating live characters was 
at its best—in the tragedy of an artist, Michael Kramer, in the peasant drama 
Rose Bernd, in the complex play set in the Berlin East end, The Rats, or, as 
late as 1932, in Before Sunset. In his maturity he found, as so many German 
writers had done, the way to ancient Greece. He became a classicist and a 
humanist. The dramatic fruits of this Hellenism were, among others, his 
play on the Return of Odysseus, and his latest works, two Iphigenia plays 
which serve as a prelude and an epilogue to Goethe’s [phigenie auf Tauris. 

Though Hauptmann was first and foremost a dramatist, his achievements 
in the novel and the epic poem were considerable. In his novel The Fool in 
Christ Emanuel Quint, permeated by the mystical Protestantism of his native 
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Silesia, he set a Christ-like figure in modern surroundings. The Heretic of Soana, 
perhaps one of the most accomplished prose-works in the German language, 
is something like its pagan counter-piece, a dithyrambic glorification of Nature 
and the powers of Eros. As he grew older, the narrative and epic forms became 
more predominant. His ggeatest work, both in range and depth of vision, is 
probably his epic poem 77// Eulenspiegel, filled with the wisdom and insight of a 
universal mind. The hero is an ex-airman of the First World War, whom, 
under the name of the famous jester, drives his ram-shackle cart through the 
strife and misery of post-war Germany. In the course of his wanderings, he is 
increasingly haunted by dreams and visions in which he encounters personages 
of all times, until finally he sets out, like Faust, to find salvation in the serenity 
of ancient Greece. He thus takes the road of his creator—from the grim reality 
of the present-day to the timeless symbols of antiquity. 

It came as a shock to many of his friends that Gerhart Hauptmann, who 
in the Weimar Republic was something like the literary figurehead and spokes- 
man of a new and democratic Germany, acquiesced in the rule of the Nazis 
after 1933. His protesting voice, it was hoped, would rouse the conscience of 
the nation and of the-world. He remained silent—for reasons it is too early to 
weigh unbiassedly. It must be remembered that he had completed his 7oth 
year when Hitler came to power. Like many others, he may have seen in the 
“movement,” during its initial phase, a rejuvenescence of Germany, unaware 
of the sinister portents inherent in it. What is certain—and what, after all, is 
is the essential point—is that the Nazi creed, and all it stood for, was diametric- 
ally opposed to Hauptmann’s view of the world: During his last years he with- 
drew more and more into the lofty realm of classicism. He lived to see, at the 
age of 83, the total eclipse of his country. 

Death met him, just one year later, at his home in the Silesian mountains 
which he had built himself in happier days, and filled with literary and art 
treasures—testimonies of a life that had once been in vivid contact with all 
parts of the world. The utter isolation in which he lived on his own ground, 
now under Polish domination, severed even from his own people, must have 
weighed heavily on him during the last year of his life. Though he belonged, 
spiritually, to a past period, European letters, already tragically depleted, 
have lost one of the truest and noblest representatives. Besides many other 
honours, Gerhart Hauptmann obtained the honorary degree of D.Litt. of 
Oxford University in 1905, and the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1912. His 
last appearance abroad was in 1932, shortly before the night of Hitlerism 
fell on Germany, when he was invited by the George Washington University, 
America, to deliver the centenary oration on Goethe, and was honoured with 
the doctorate of Columbia University, New York. It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that his life lasted one day shorter than Goethe’s, who was through- 
out his venerated idol. 
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THEATRE IN POLAND 
by J. Clifford King 


AUNT ruins presided over by mutilated statues—that was Warsaw. 

A little time ago it was practically a desert : now people are returning 

to find their city in the throes of reconstruction—everywhere men and 
women with picks and shovels and builders at work. 

The occupation closed the theatres all over Poland. Many were destroyed 
utterly, and the records and libraries burned by the Germans. The Union of 
Artists, the Polish “Equity,” decided that their members would not act during 
the occupation. Opportunities for doing so were probably not frequent. 
The decision, however, did reflect the implacable resistance of a people who 
suffered more than any other at the hands of the ruthless occupying forces, 
and it was generally respected. 

In January, 1946, the theatres re-opened. Immediately, as the Minister 
of Culture and Art has told me, a terrible hunger for the theatre manifested 
itself. The theatres which remained were besieged as they had never been in 
the past. The damaged State Theatre at Warsaw—the “Polski” Theatre— 
it was possible to restore ; but the splendid Opera House had been too much 
destroyed ever to be used again. It would need to be re-built. Four new theatres 
have now been opened in converted houses. Working under difficulties which 
can be well imagined and hampered by lack of equipment, it has been possible, 
nevertheless, to put on twenty first productions of new plays by Polish authors, 
as well as the well known translations of the classical repertory, plays by 
Moliere and Shakespeare, Marivaux and Corneille. 

Cinema buildings too, were, most of them, destroyed during the war. 
Now there are only two big cinemas in Warsaw to cater for the city’s growing 
population. Here in Poland, however, the theatre is so much more popular 
than the cinema that it receives greater encouragement from the government. 

In Cracow, before the war, there was only one theatre regularly giving 
performances of plays. There are now four theatres open. Less damaged, 
happily, than other places, this beautiful and historic city has become once 
again a centre of Polish culture and learning. Here and elsewhere a flourishing 
Children’s Theatre has been started. 

Leon Schiller, the Polish producer known internationally for his experiments 
with “constructivist” settings before the war is at work again. He directs his 
own theatre at Lodz. 

The organisation of the theatre in Poland, like many other things here, 
has changed completely. A theatre is licenced to members of the Union of 
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Scene from a production of “Macbeth” 
at the Polski Theatre, Warsaw. 





Artists, the renewal of the licence being dependant upon the company’s main- 
tenance of good standards of production and acting. Only actors belonging 
to the Union of Artists may act. Thus, in the Polish theatre, there is a “closed 
shop.” 

To encourage enterprise in solving production problems and to ensure 
that the players face criticism as well as enthusiasm of audiences the Ministry 
of Culture and Art has decided to offer prizes for the best professional pro- 
ductions of a Shakespeare play. This competition, which will start this year, 
will be held annually and points will be given for interpretation, production 
and decor. Any Shakespeare play may be chosen. Already theatres in Byalystok, 
Katawice, Gdynia, Lublin, Lodz, Poznan and Czestochowa, as well as in 
Warsaw and Cracow have announced their intention of competing. Jurys of 
experts will travel around the country and adjudications will be given as they 
are in British Drama League festivals.. The winning theatres will bring their 
companies to Warsaw for the Shakespeare celebrations. 

Shakespeare’s work has been known in Poland for a century and a half. 
The first production of Hamlet was in 1797 at Lodz. Productions of other plays 
followed. It was not until 1860, however, that original Polish translations were 
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made. Previously Polish versions of French translations had been given, and 
a Macbeth was even translated from Schiller’s adaptation of Eschenberget’s 
German translation | It is likely, therefore, that nineteenth century Polish 
audiences had a somewhat inexact idea of the original Shakespeare. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century and in the years before this 
war there was a boom in Shakespearean production in Poland. Paszkowski 
and later Ulrich had made new and workmanlike translations. Great actors 
like Kotarbinski and Helena Modjeska discovered Shakespearean parts which 
they insisted upon playing. Between 1913 and 1939, fifteen Shakespeare plays 
were produced at the “‘Polski”’ Theatre in Warsaw, six of which had previously 
been unknown in Poland. Ten per cent of all foreign plays produced were 
Shakespearean. 

What is being done now in conjunction with this annual Shakespeare 
festival is to encourage the making of new and better translations of Shake- 
speare’s work. In the meantime however, while awaiting the appearance of these, 
recognised Polish writers and poets have been entrusted with the task of 
correcting and revitalising the Poszkowski and Ulrich translations which are 
said to be rather pedestrian. 





CHRISTIANITY AND DRAMA 
by Canon Stuart Blofeld 





HE British Drama League is concerned with links between the Drama 

and the education of a citizen, and the culture of audiences, actors and 

playwrights, and with Reality. Obviously therefore it is also concerned 
with the encouragement which a civilised state should give to the dramatic 
instincts and mental health of its community. It also values the increase of 
acquaintance with the scheme and philosophy of life of other peoples. If the 
Drama meant a mere pastime, an orgy of merriment, a contemplation of 
horrors or mere characterisation, the British Drama League could never have 
been formed. The Drama must be both a refreshment, emotionally and mentally, 
and a stimulus to life and the ideal. 

In the make-up of men is inborn desire to see Goodness, Truth, Beauty 
pacing the stage, as well as Evil in conflict. And whether these things are 
presented seriously or humorously, in fantasy or in symbol, there is response 
from all who know life’s realism and would face reality. People prefer emotions 
overmastering rather than shallow. They would see love on the stage with 
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something of Herrick in it rather than just a prudent marriage ; antagonisms 
of Macbeth rather than a passing discomfiture ; patriotism far deeper than the 
payment of one’s taxes ; temptation as known to our Lord rather than petty 
indulgence ; and religion that gets down to the roots rather than merely lays 
the dust. If all this is true then the simplest drama fails to fulfil its right 
function, if it does not, at least, shake us out of our tendency to 
“0 « Sar 

Our business with unslack’ning stride, 

And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance and nod and bustle by, 

And never once possess our soul, 

Before we die.” 

The preceding thoughts suggest consideration of the link between the 
Drama and a Religion that deals not only with Ethics, but with a full revela- 
tion of God and His purpose and character. Human Drama in its origins and 
early history was linked with a man’s religion. I do not dwell upon the Old 
Miracle Play or the modern directly Religious Play, or specific attempts to put 
God in prose or poetry on the stage; but what is involved surely is the coming 
face to face with Christian belief in the Lord of all Life—Author, Victim, and 
Redeemer in the world’s central drama. In no other way can the grip on 
unseen things and eternal values be so strengthened. Furthermore, by this 
men are rescued from a hostile Nemesis or fate, or a state of “‘mind at the end 
of its tether.” With this background no last act or climax need be completely 
tragic, cynical or shallow. Life as known and experienced by the Christ in the 
eternal Spirit includes tragedy and comedy, sorrow and often pure laughter. 

In some of His most searching and solemn utterances there must have 
been a smile and a twinkle of the eye. In the midst of serious life and certain 
judgment, He could compare pompous Pharisees to old bottles, sure to burst, 
if His teaching fermented inside them ; Himself and the Baptist to children 
calling in vain to their fellows to play at weddings and funerals; God himself 
to an unrighteous judge afraid of being assaulted. He could speak such 
parables as the Friend at midnight, the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Unjust 
Steward. He could ask (there must have been a smile) whether by any mistaken 
anxiety a man could add 18 inches to his stature. Often must Our Lord have 
meant His hearers to smile, and be ashamed, and profit almost at the same 
time. Thus have I ventured to say something of the humour of the Greatest 
Dramatist of all, for Humour is neither flippancy nor caustic unkindly wit. 
Rightly used it means a sense of proportion, an ability to laugh at oneself, a 
power of self-criticism, a modesty in success, a calm in adversity and a proper 
toleration of, and sympathy with, others, however wide some of the differences. 

The world would have been spared much if this sense of humour could 
have been possessed by a Hitler, a Kaiser, a Napoleon, perhaps even by a 
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Cromwell. The same might be said of a Mr. Barratt in fact, and of a Micawber, 
a Newcombe, a. Don Quixote in fiction. Probably there would be fewer 
“Baconians” were they to realise the lack in Bacon’s great writings, of the 
mixture of Humour and Tragedy which we find in Shakespeare’s plays. The 
salvation of the world lies nearer “‘a long, long way to Tipperary” than “A 
Hymn of Hate” or even “Rule Britannia” as a solemn jingo. 


Just before the War Mr. J. B. Priestley said somewhat pessimistically at 
Stratford that the first enemy of the Drama is the Government. The latter 
treated the Drama neither as an art, nor as an industry ; but rather as a minor 
vice like smoking or drinking, and, with them, to be taxed. In passing, one 
may note that the dramatic instinct in man and his desire to see life depicted 
before him, are so strong that repression, religious or official, brings its own 
peril and revenge. The Puritan suppression in the name of religion, was 
revenged in the low moral standard of plays of the Restoration period, and 
if a modern state discourages, fails to encourage, or is indifferent to, the general 
human love of the stage, it does so at its peril, and with real danger to decent 
ethical standards and mental health. 


But since Mr. Priestley spoke those words at Stratford there has come a 
memorable change in the attitude of the State to the Theatre. Moreover, our 
producers, actors, writers, designers are devoted and skilful. There is indeed 
still much blunting of sensitiveness to sorrow, cruelty and tragedy. There is 
also too much contentment with a Comedy only skin-deep. People are afraid, 
and are living on their nerves. Never was there greater need of a rightly-based 
drama to bring new mental health and sanity, through the laughter and 
intelligent criticism of Comedy, and the deeply emotional release of Tragedy. 
The spiritual health of the community is suffering while “‘things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.” Human personality, and the play of humanity, men, 
women and young people, have to take the rein. 


In my view, the ultimate object of Drama is to accustom the human 
mind through artistic production (in matter and manner) to higher rather than 
lower thoughts. It should take us out of ourselves and our narrow interests ; 
it should emphasise the unchangeable and eternal rather than the transient ; 
it should encourage the earnest purpose rather than the frivolous whim ; it 
should kelp to eliminate the ape and tiger, and to foster the divine in us. 
St. Paul, a full interpreter of life, under Christ the great Dramatist, Actor- 
manager and Playwright, has left us words which go to the heart of the 
matter— 


“‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise—think on these things.” 
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SCANDINAVIA : STAGE-FINANCE 
by Michael MacOwan 





HILE it was not possible, in the short time we were able to spend 
with officials of the various theatres we visitéd, to go into details 
of their finances, we were able to get a broad picture of the financial 
structure as a whole. In Scandinavia the theatre does not appear to be an in- 
dustry in the sense in which it is in this country. Except for a few small private 
theatres, the whole theatre seems to be operated with public funds. None of 
these theatres is expected to pay their way ; this is regarded as quite impossible 
with the prices they charge and the standard of performance at which they aim. 
State Theatre, Copenhagen. This is the largest and most expensive single 
theatre organisation with which we came in contact. It comprises two theatres, 
the larger, which seats about 1,500, gives opera, ballet and plays in repertory. 
The smaller seats about 1,000 and is used only for plays. The repertory system 
means that the two theatres must support a full opera company, a ballet com- 
pany, and a large enough theatre company to give productions in two theatres. 
We were told that the total employees of the organisation number 800. None 
of these companies seems to play anywhere else. 
As nearly as we have been able to discover the annual subsidy for this 
organisation is £101,250. This sum is divided between the State, the muni- 
cipality, and various cultural bodies in the following proportions : 


Guaranteed State subsidy ‘ ws £25,000 
Guaranteed municipality subsidy owe £5,000 
Cultural bodies ... oo §6=—« UO 
Additional State subsidy nee «+» £40,000 


The Swedish Theatre Council. This is an official body appointed by the 
Minister of Education. Its function is not to run theatres itself, and it has, in 
fact, no funds of its own. It is an advisory body which recommends to the 
State what subsidy should be given to any particular theatre. 

There appear to be in Sweden only two entirely State theatres. These 
are the Royal Opera House in Stockholm, which receives a subsidy of £100,000 
a year, and the Dramatheater, which receives about £35,000 annually for both 
its large and studio theatres. 

Each of the major cities has a theatre partly supported by its municipality 
and partly by grants from the State on the recommendation of the Theatre 
Council. These theatres are not controlled by the municipality, though it is 
strongly represented on their Boards of Directors. A good example is the 
Gothenburg theatre. The proportions of annual subsidy here are {11,250 
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from the State and £3,500 from the municipality. The prices of admission 
are from 1s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. in the large theatre, and from 4s. 6d. to 6s. in the 
studio theatre. These seem representative prices for all the principal Swedish 
theatres. The cost of building this theatre was £330,000 and was shared between 
private donors, the State and the municipality. The fund supplied by the 
private donors has since been increased, and is an additional source of assistance. 

Touring Organisations. Apart from the large cities supporting their own 
theatres, there are smaller municipal theatres in the towns of between 20,o00o— 
50,000 population which are served by touring companies. A special organisa- 
tion has been formed to supply these companies. It is financed by the State on 
the recommendation of the Theatre Council, runs 7 or 8 companies, and last 
year received a subsidy of £35,000. This organisation, which only operates 
during the winter, was apparently formed because the theatre was being 
killed in these smaller places, by the very low standard of the companies 
supplied by private managements. Now that a standard has been set private 
managers are being encouraged to enter this field to a limited extent. One 
of the organisation’s chief difficulties has been the disinclination of actors to 
tour, and leave the vicinity of film and broadcasting studios. The tours are 
therefore only arranged for about 8 weeks at a time. It will be seen that in 
all this there are several interesting parallels with conditions in this country. 

All the theatres in Scandinavia close for the whole summer. There is 
another organisation who organise tours of plays and musical shows for the 
People’s Parks, which are a great feature of Swedish life in the summer. This 
organisation receives a State subsidy of £20,000 a year. 

Control by the Theatre Council. The Council does not appear to take any 
hand in the running of the theatres whom it recommends for subsidy. The 
Dramatheater in Stockholm is controlled by a Board of Directors, four of 
whom are nominated by the private subscribers to the theatre, and the rest 
by the Government, who also appoints the General Manager. 

The Theatre Council keeps a careful check on the value which is being 
obtained from the subsidies it recommends. It takes two index figures for this 
purpose, one showing the subsidy per head of audience, which gives some 
indication of how far the work of the theatre is appreciated by the public ; 
the other figure shows the proportion between the total costs of running the 
theatre, and the amount of the subsidy ; if the subsidy is more than 50 per cent 
of the total costs something is thought to be wrong ! The Theatre Council 
consider that, of all their “clients,” the winter touring organisation shows the 
most satisfactory position judged on these two figures. 

Grants for Buildings. Towns wishing to build a theatre or improve an 
existing building are given grants up to 50 per cent of the cost, the town 
itself being expected to bear the other 50 per cent. either from municipal 
or private funds. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


plained in the Annual Report, 

which will be found on pages 30-31 
of this issue, the annual subscription 
to the British Drama League has 
been raised to 25s. per annum both 
for individual members and affiliated 
societies, and to 12s. 6d. for those 
Youth Clubs and other small societies 
which have hitherto been allowed a 
reduced subscription. For new mem- 
bers the new fees are already in 
operation. For existing members they 
will apply as from the 1st July, 1947, 
and a reminder of the change will, 
of course, be sent when applying 
for the renewal of subscriptions. 


Prot reasons that are fully ex- 


It may be that even so the cost to the 
League per member will not entirely 
be met, but at least the rise is so 
small that we believe it will be scarcely 
noticed. We need only add that every 
effort must be made to enlarge the 
membership if some further increase 
in the future is not to become im- 
perative. It must be remembered that 
the administrative costs of the League 
are peculiarly susceptible to the 
current rise in prices. Not only does 
the human element require a living 
wage, but every material involved, 
from lighting and heating to paper 
and string, plays its part in the 
upward spiral of expense. 


Mr. Michael MacOwan’s article, which 
closes on the opposite page, results from his 
recent tour of Scandinavian Theatres in 
company with Mr. Norman MacOwan 
and Mr. Kenneth Rae, who lately visited 
those parts at the instance of the Joint 
Council of the National Theatre. Their 
object was to view the theatres from the 
architectural point of view, and Mr. Mac- 
Owan contributed these financial details 
as an addendum to the Report. It is interest- 
ing to note how closely the financial set-up 
described tallies with that recommended in 
the Drama League’s “Civic Theatre Scheme,” 
which was published in 1942. 
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Unfortunately Drama, in company with 
other periodicals has fallen victim to the 
power cut, which explains the late publica- 
tion of our Spring Number. This, however, 
gives us an opportunity to announce the 
winner of the Full-Length Play Festival, 
the Final of which took place at the Coliseum 
Theatre, Trecynon, during the week be- 
ginning the 24th February. The teams 
competing were: The Kerwin Players in 
Hedda Gabler (Eastern Area) ; The Southwick 
Players in Elizabeth and D’ Arcy (Eastern 
Area); The Blackwood Amateur Dramatic 
Society in The Whirligig of Time (Wales and 
the Western Area) ; Sunderland Drama Club, 
and The Glasgow Jewish Institute in Morn- 
ing Star by the American playwright Mary 
Regan, (Scotland and the Northern Area). 
All put up excellent shows. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, the Adjudicator, awarded the 
silver Goblet, presented by the Director of the 
League, to the Sunderland Drama Club for 
their performance of Anna Christie, which had 
been previously selected at the Northern Area 
Final at Rochdale, in itself a most notable 
event. This first experiment in a National 
Full-Length Play Festival has been highly 
successful on the artistic side, and it is much 
hoped that the Festival Committee will feel 
able to continue it in the future. Meanwhile, 
the preliminary performances in the One- 
Act Play Festival are in full swing, and the 
entries to date amount to 480. Final at 
the Scala Theatre, London, on June 2nd. 


Henri Ghéon’s engaging Nativity Play, 
Christmas in the Market Place, was given 
some unusually interesting performances by 
the students of Morley College under the 
direction of Rupert Doone in the beautiful 
little Church of St. Thomas, Regent Street, 
for the first two weeks of January. The 
naieveté and harmony of the whole affair 
were notable and the simple scenery and 
effects fitted well into the architecture of the 
Church. Morley College is evidently doing 
excellent work in its evening stage classes. 


The tenth edition of John Parker’s Who's 
Who in the Theatre, is about to be published. 
This work is indispensable to everyone who 
needs accurate information about the pro- 
fessional theatre. It contains 2,000 closely 
printed pages, with, among other items, 
more than 3,000 biographical notices of 
actors, managers, dramatic authors, critics, 
designers, etc. in Great Britain and the 
United States. The price is 45s. net., and 
the book is published by Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons Ltd., Parker Street, London, W.C.z. 








NEWS FROM 


HETHER the vigorous new growth 
W:« a native theatre in Scotland has 

anything at all to do with the equally 
vigorous growth of a demand for a measure 
of self-government for Scotland is something 
we may leave the politicians to argue about. 
There is, however, no doubt that the two 
are flourishing side by side, and in a way 
they are certainly natural-enough com- 
panions. 


The resident repertories are not only 
blooming to a degree unthought of before 
the war—they are actually branching out 
and missionising. 

This is probably one of the most significant 
developments on ‘the professional side of 
the theatre in Scotland. In a sense, of course, 
it can hardly be called new. The enterprising 
Perth Theatre people have for some years 
been indulging in summer tours of the 
“backblocks,” but in this they were alone 
until the Citizens’ Theatre opened up in 
Glasgow and established a sort of occasional 
camping ground in theatre-less Inverness. 


Now, however, the idea of taking the 
theatre to the country is spreading—very 
largely, I daresay, because the Arts Council 
is in the background, making the enterprise 
reasonably safe for Reps. which in the ordin- 
ary way would well enough be content to 
keep going in their own centres. 


The Perth Rep. has lately been distributing 
its favours in Fife, and has, indeed, been 
managing to run on a double-company 
basis with plays interchanging between 
Perth and Dunfermline or Kirkcaldy. 
Dundee Rep. is undertaking occasional 
tours of the smaller towns in Angus; 
Glasgow Citizens’ is still making periodic 
forays beyond the city walls, and Glasgow 
Unity is also doing what it can to spread 
the gospel of proletarian drama over a wider 
area, One of the sad things is that some of 
the missionary work has to be done in 
Edinburgh. The Capital has the half-yearly 
use of the Wilson Barrett Company, but 
still has nothing on the lines of Glasgow’s 
Citizens’ Theatre. 


All this, of course, has a certain amount 
of social significance, for if the theatre can 
be taken to the country there may be some 
chance of checking the city-ward drift 
in search of the theatre (not to mention other 
attractions, real or fancied). 


The other hopeful sign is the tentative 
appearance of a crop of Scottish playwrights. 
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SCOTLAND 


They are a mixed bunch, of course, but some 
of them look as if they might develop into 
the real thing. One striking play came out 
(through the agency of Unity) a few months 
ago. This was Gorbals Story, a study of 
Glasgow slum life by Robert McLeish, 
a city cartoonist. McLeish has an eye for 
character and a gift for a telling line—his 
ideas about the shaping of a play are, how- 
ever, still being argued over. 

Glasgow’s smallest theatre, The Park, has 
discovered James Shaw Grant, a Stornoway 
newspaper man whose second play has been 
one of the city’s Christmas attractions. 
Robert MacLellan, who before the war was 
writing some first-rate stuff in Doric, 
produced a new play recently, but it did not 
quite come up to standard. And there have 
been promising plays by Robert Kemp of 
the B.B.C. in Scotland, and by George 
Scott-Moncrieff, a writer who lately isolated 
himself on the island of Eigg. 

I have left the amateur side of the Scots 
theatre to the last this time, because the 
season is only in its beginnings. It looks, 
however, like being a very lively session 
indeed, for the entries for the Scottish 
Community Drama Festivals came out 
a short time ago and they reveal no fewer 
than 306 teams champing at the bit. This 
quite definitely puts the movement on a 
pre-war basis again. 

Easily the most interesting amateur 
development has been the emergence in 
Glasgow of a full-length play festival. The 
one-act form has its obvious limitations, 
and the far-sighted have been worried by 
the thought that the competitive spirit 
induced by the Community Drama Festivals 
might tempt too many clubs to accept these 
limitations and stay within them. 


The problem, of course, was how to 
bring full-length plays within the competitive 
orbit, and since most minds thought along 
the lines of the one-act festival arrangements, 
it was deemed pretty well insoluble. Actually, 
the solution is quite simple. Clubs perform 
in their own halls and are visited by an 
adjudicator who operates in the normal 
way. 

The scheme has had a very promising 
start and may spread elsewhere, but the big 
snag is, of course, that to have the 
necessary continuity of judgment you must 
have one adjudicator throughout. And to 
find a man willing and able to undertake 
such a long-drawn task is not exactly easy. 


Davip Kerr 
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A scene from Glen Byam Shaw’s production of “* Antony and Ckepatra,” 
at the Piccadilly Theatre. 


Caesar (Michael Goodlife) : 


“Do not exceed the prescript of this scroll, 
Our fortune lies upon this jump.” 
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MINUTES of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the British Drama League held on 
the 17th December, 1946, at 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, Viscount Esher in the Chair. 


INUTES of the last Meeting, which 
Mi been circulated in the February, 

1946 number of INTERIM Drama, 
were taken as read and signed. 


In opening the meeting, the Chairman 
specially welcomed the presence of Mr. de 
Blieck of Amsterdam, who was in London 
for a few days to consult on a new Inter- 
national Conference of the Amateur Theatre 
which was to be held in Rotterdam next 
May. He went on to say that his experience 
both with the B.D.L. and the Arts Council 
had led him increasingly to feel that in the 
old days the distinction between the amateur 
and the professional drama was clearly 
drawn so that it was not only possible but 
sensible for them to ignore each other and to 
conduct their lives and institutes on inde- 

ndent lines. This tradition had so far 

een carried on into the new world that 
the Arts Council now confined itself strictly 
to the professional drama, while the B.D.L. 
and the Carnegie Trust dealt with the ama- 
teur drama. He was not at all sure that this 
rigid distinction could or ought to be 
maintained. It was impossible not to antici- 
pate, as Mr. Churchill said. about England 
and America, that the two branches of drama 
will be more and more mixed up with each 
other. He hoped that the meeting would 
agree with him in thinking that this tendency 
must not slacken. It arose from an increasing 
interest everywhere in drama which was 
an outstanding feature of the post-war 
world. “Leaving you,” Lord Esher con- 
cluded, “‘with the idea that it will be the 
duty of the British Drama League to guide 
and instruct this interesting liaison, I will 
call upon Mr. Whitworth to move the 
adoption of the Report.” 

Adoption of Annual Report. Mr. Whitworth, 
in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that during the year there had been an 
increase of nearly 2,000 members, and 
in spite of lapses due to changes brought 
about by the end of the war, at the end of 
the year under review there was a total of 
4711 affiliated societies as against 4247 
in the previous year. The net increase of 
membets and affiliated societies for the past 
year was 962. Mr. Whitworth then briefly 


reviewed the work of the year, and added 
that since last year ““Drama” had been issued 
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in a new form, although owing to paper 
restrictions it could only be issued quarterly 
at present. It could not therefore be con- 
sidered a purveyor of “hot news.” This 
series cost the League about 2s. per member 
for the year. It was one of the amenities 
the League was bound to offer to members 
and it did perhaps afford a distinctive 
contribution to the theatrical journalism 
of the day. Mr. Whitworth concluded by 
praising the staff for its devoted work. 

In seconding the Report, Dr. Boas said that 
he had been Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee since the foundation of the League 
and it was perhaps for this reason that he 
was called upon to second the Report. 
The Library figures were very satisfactory, 
and during the year 6456 books had been 
added to the Library, a very great number 
for such a specialised Library. The Library 
Committee did their best to choose suitable 
books, though it is not always possible 
to get them owing to shortage of books, 
and perhaps above all to the shortage of 
binding. During the war books had been 
sent abroad to the Services and they had 
not always been retrieved. Any loss in that 
respect should be looked upon as a war- 
time service the League had done for the 
country. In spite of difficulties, letters 
showed that a very large number of our 
members were satisfied with the Library 
service which they received. The Report 
was then adopted unanimously. 

The Adoption of the Balance Sheet was 
proposed by the Hon. Treasurer, Sir 
Frederick Minter, who said that although 
the League was solvent it was going through 
a difficult period. Every cost was going up ; 
salaries had recently been raised by £500 
though this still did not bring them into 
line with those offered by ordinary commer- 
cial concerns. As Treasurer he was anxious 
to build up a bigger balance than showed at 
the end of the year, and to develop and 
widen the scope of the League. A committee 
to investigate the finances of the League 
had been set up and had already met twice. 
Mr. Ted Willis seconded the adoption of 
the Balance Sheet, which was passed unani- 
mously 

Re-election of Council: The Secretary, Miss 
Briggs, then read out the list of the members 
of the new Council. 

Election of Auditors: Messrs. Blakemore, 
Elgar & Co. were unanimously re-elected. 

Proposal to raise the Annual Subscription. 
Mr. Martin Browne said that up till now 




















he had been a member of the League’s 
Council, but it was as a private member 
that he moved this Resolution. He was 
also a member of the recently appointed 
Committee which had investigated the affairs 
of the League and its possible future activities. 
It was the League’s pride that the subscrip- 
tion had always remained the same, but we 
were living in an age when prices had risen 
all round and the League could not continue 
on an uneconomic basis. The Balance 
Sheet had been favourable because there 
had been an enormous accession of members. 
Members of the League had always received 
service for a great deal less than its market 
value, but it should regard itself as a body 
which should pay for the services it receives. 
The Chairman had referred to the liaison 
between the professional and amateur 
theatre and had pointed out that it was 
through the League that such a liaison 
should be made. It was a unique oppor- 
tunity and the Drama League could do 
something which no other Body could do, 
and if it had not enough money behind it to 
take initial steps which might be expensive, 
the opportunity might be missed. He 
therefore proposed the raising of the annual 
subscription to 30s. and Life Membership 
to a proportionate amount. 


Mr. Rupert Heath in seconding this 
proposal said if the League did not take the 
opportunity to do greater work, less desirable 
organisations might step in. 


Miss Janet Scrutton said we were all 
agreed that something had to be done, 
but many people felt that increased costs 
were telling heavily upon them. She therefore 
suggested that the subscription should be 
increased to £1 5s. for £1 1s. members, 
and 12s. 6d. for 1os. 6d. members, with 
an entrance fee of tos. 6d. for all new mem- 
bers. This would prevent members from 
lapsing for short periods and then rejoining. 


Mr. _ Frank this 
proposal, 

Major B. J. Sutcliffe supported Mr. 
Martin Browne’s resolution, as if an altera- 
tion was going to be made the subscription 
should be raised to a margin of safety. 
He would, however, like to put in a plea 
for the individual member who might not 
be likely to pay 30s. He therefore proposed 
as an amendment that the subscription be 
increased to 30s. for societies, but that it 
should remain at {1 1s. for individual 
members, an entrance fee being charged. 


Mr. Hollway asked for details of what 
the extra expenditure, which would neces- 
sitate the increase, might be. Sir Frederick 
Minter stated that everything, not only 


Hollway seconded 





salaries, cost more. Repairs to the League 
premises were over-due. Extra books were 
needed, as well as shelves and further 
increases of staff salaries must be envisaged. 


Mr. Whitworth, intervening, said that 
if the League wanted to develop it needed a 
man to go round the country to link up 
societies and give advice. He also foresaw 
the time when area committees would need 
help. Already the League had been asked 
by one society to duplicate a periodical 
bulletin and if this sort of demand was 
increased the League might have either to 
refuse aid or add to staff and expenses. Then 
there were obligations to foreign drama. 
The League had been asked to send dele- 
gates to conferences at Amsterdam and Fin- 
land next summer. All this cost money. 


Mr. Ted Willis thought what Mr. Whit- 
worth had said justified an increased sub- 
scription, but he wondered if one small 
meeting should take a decision which would 
affect the whole membership. The members 
as a whole should be given an opportunity 
to voice their views. 

Mr. E. J. Tapley pointed out that notices 
of the proposed increase had already been 
circulated on the agenda. 

Mr. Whitworth said members could have 
sent objections by post, but none had been 
received. It was therefore for the Meeting 
to make the decision. 

Miss Scrutton’s resolution to raise the 
subscription to 25s. with an entrance fee of 
tos. 6d. was then put to the vote and lost 
by one vote. 

The substantive resolution to increase the 
subscription to £1 10s. without entrance 
fee was then put to the meeting and was 
lost by two votes. 


Mr. Frank Hollway then proposed that 
the subscription be raised to 25s. without 
any entrance fee. This was seconded by 
Mr. Ted Willis and carried by a large 
majority. 

Mr. Whitworth explained that there was 
not sufficient time to make the increase on 
present membership by January rst, and it 
would therefore come into operation on 
July 1st. For new members, the increase 
would take place on January Ist. 


Alteration to the Rules. Mr. Whitworth 
explained that it would be a convenience 
to make two simplifications in the Rules 
(Rule 4(b) and Rule 8(a)). The alterations 
were purely verbal and no principle was 
involved. These alterations were agreed to 
unanimously. 

The meeting then terminated, with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 








1946 Conference of the League in 

Birmingham, asked the Council to 
consider ways and means of encouraging the 
formation of Theatre Guilds all over the 
country. This article is a step towards 
initiating discussion on this resolution, and 
one or two points should be made clear at 
the outset. 


O*: of the resolutions passed at the 


Firstly, although the writer has the 
privilege of serving as a co-opted member of 
the Council of the League, what follows is 
only a brief personal account of a few 
experiences in the organising and develop- 
ment of Guilds. In the second place, the 
article does not attempt to cover the whole 
country or to mention all Guilds and Associa- 
tions in existence. It merely touches on 
certain facts arising from the experience of 
a small section of such bodies. It would be 
of immense value if, as a result of this state- 
ment, letters and reports came pouring into 
the League Headquarters. In this way, a clear 
picture could be obtained of the develop- 
ments all over the country on which the 
Council could better estimate the possibilities 
of initiating new Guilds. 


At the Birmingham Conference, the main 
points brought out by speakers made very 
clear the reasons which have led to the 
formation of Guilds during the last years. 
A new urge for participation in the organisa- 
tion of social, cultural and entertainment 
activities grew up among the people of 
Britain during the War, and astonishing 
results have been seen in the growth of 
interest in all spheres of the arts. Along with 
this national cultural revival, there has been 
a marked increase of “local patriotism.” 
Citizens of boroughs, townships, and villages 
have looked with new eyes at the potentialities 
for making their leisure-time richer and more 
varied. This has led to a considerable “‘get- 
together” among all kinds of societies and 
groups. Difficulties encountered during the 
War have been shared and, in being shared, 
have often been overcome. The emergence 
of reconstruction plans has further impelled 
cultural groups to foregather and discuss their 
common needs in terms of buildings, facilities 
and local patronage. All these factors have 
played an important part in the formation of 
Guilds, although the latter have sprung into 
existence in many different ways, and have 
varied ways of working. These variations are 
only natural as, in each case, the organisation 
is worked out to fit the locality and its parti- 
cular requirements. 


THE GUILD SYSTEM 





The achievements of Guilds have much in 
common, in whatever way they work. In the 
first place, Groups working within one area 
have come to know one another—something 
which has often been lacking in the amateur 
movement. Then, they have been able regu- 
larly to exchange experiences, visit one 
another’s productions, discuss and criticise 
each other’s work. Further, a co-ordinated 
plan of activity has been worked out for each 
area, whereby publicity and audiences are 
shared between groups, and clashing dates 
avoided. Scenery, properties, costumes have 
been made available for hiring by all members 
of the Guild, and larger Societies have been 
able to lend production, technical and even 
acting personnel to the smaller Groups. 
Schools and lectures have been organised on 
a scale impossible for single Societies. 
Festivals have been arranged between 
member Societies (this kind of activity being 
the main factor in the formation of the 
Bristol Theatre Guild). In Erith and in the 
North London Theatre Guild, an annual 
Guild Production is planned, for which an 
impartial Committee of Adjudicators chooses 
the most suitable actors and actresses by 
auditions from all member Societies, and a 
leading producer is engaged. Finally, wher- 
ever Guilds have been formed, it has been 
noticeable that defunct Societies have been 
helped to re-form and many new Societies 
have come into being. All of this, you will 
agree, adds up to a considerable achievement. 

The immense growth in membership of 
the League, the ever-increasing demand for 
Schools all over the country, the revival of 
the National Festival—all these factors put a 
great burden on the Central officials of the 
League. They are going to need every ounce 
of additional help they can get, and surely 
local Guilds are one way of making sure that 
constant, living contact is kept between the 
“‘base”’ of the League (the member Societies) 
and “H.Q.” (at Fitzroy Square). If Guilds 
are formed within the framework of the 
League, they cdn be of tremendous assistance 
in solving the problems facing the amateur 
movement—and that assistance will work 
both ways. 

Finally, the whole scheme for Municipal, 
Village and Community Centres will be 
moving into a new phase as soon as the 
housing problem recedes a little, and even 
now there is a great deal of preparatory work 
to be done. The League has, since its incep- 
tion, taken the most active part in trying to 
improve the facilities available for the prac- 
tice of theatre. Here again, the more solidly 











based the co-operation between Societies and 
Groups working in each locality, the stronger 
will be the influence of the League and the 
more quickly will its ideals come within 
sight of fulfilment. In my opinion, no 
Municipal Theatre or Community Centre 
will carry out its real function unless it has 
the active participation of the entire amateur 
dramatic movement in its area; and it is in 
this respect, apart from all the other possi- 
bilities open to Guilds, that such organisa- 
tions can show in their particular way the 
strength and vitality of the amateur theatre. 
ANN DavIigs 





DOMINION DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


Dear Mr. Whitworth, 

Readers of Drama may possibly be 
interested to know that the Dominion Drama 
Festival in Canada, interrupted by the War, 
is now about to be revived, and the Final 
competition for the Bessborough Trophy is 
arranged to be held in London, Ontario, 
next May. 

A big meeting was held in Ottawa recently, 
representative of all the provinces from East 
to West, at which arrangements for the 
purpose were made. The movement is full 
of life and there is the greatest eagerness and 
interest everywhere. It is already certain that 
the Festival will make a good new start. 

The Ottawa Little Theatre was rented 
during the War for films, and as it will not 
be vacated by the present tenant till next 
spring, the Festival finals cannot be held 
there in 1947, as they always were before 
the War. 

The Ottawa Drama League is most pros- 
perous with a membership of 2,000, and has 
no seats to sell to the public. 

The London, Ontario Drama League has 
a membership of 6,500 and has bought the 
Grand Theatre in that city. These figures 
show the intense public interest in the Little 
Theatre movement in Canada which has its 
climax in the annual Dominion Drama 
Festival. - 

Yours sincerely, 
BESSBOROUGH. 





Professor L. Eyrignoux, Uzerche (Corréze), 
France, is engaged in writing a thesis on the 
work of Stephen Phillips. He is anxious to 
obtain some first-hand information concern- 
ing his life and career generally. Any such 
information which can be sent to Professor 
Eyrignoux at the address given above will 
be gratefully received. 
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PLAYS wow avcilabe : 


Pink String and Sealing Wax. Roland 
Pertwee’s ee big West End success. 

4m., 5 £., | set 
Ladies in Retirement. “‘. . . one of the 
best thrillers I ever saw.” —Daily Express. 

1 m., 6 £., 1 set 
Great Day. The play about the Women’s 
Institutes. “‘A witty, charming and warm- 
hearted comedy.” —E. News. 3 m., II f., Lset 
Wasn’t It Odd ? An unusual comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. ““The fun reaches hilarious 
heights.” —Glasgow Herald. 3 m., 6 f., | set 
Staff Dance. Robert Morley’s sparkling and 
witty comedy. m., 5 f., | set 
Watch on the Rhine. “‘Outstanding play of 
the year."—Daily Mail. 6m., 5 f., 1 set 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. The 
brilliant West-End and Broadway comedy hit. 


6 m., 9 f., | set 
To Kill a Cat. ‘‘A brilliant comedy drama.” 
—Shketch 6m., 4f., I set 
Goodness, How Sad! ‘‘One long laugh.” — 
Sunday Pictorial. 3 m., 4f., I set 


You Can’t Take it with You. The famous 
comedy classic. 12 m., 7 £.,1 set 
House Party. A delightful domestic comedy 

5 m., 6 £., 1 set 
Give Me Yesterday. ‘ ‘Give me a play like 
this any day.”—Sphere. 4 m., 5f., | set 
The Little Tuan “ An excitingly interest- 
ing play.” "Sanday Dispatch 


“LET’S GIVE A SHOW!” 


A new booklet with articles on every 
aspect of stage production and acting 
by famous playwrights, actors, and stage 
designers. 

Price 4/- Post Free 


Indispensable to Amateur Societies 














Some new ONE ACT Plays by Roland; Pertwee: 
Falling Upstairs. 1 m., 3 f. 
Bridge of Sighs. 4 m., 2 f. 
Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 
Fly Away Birdie. 2 m., 2 f. 
Test Me. 2m., 1 f. 
om, = « 


7 
Widow of Heardingas. 7 . 
Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 
Peter Ustinov’s 
‘ond. 3 m., 1 f. 
Two Sketches by Robert Morley 
The End of the Pier. 
Matinee Idylls. 


per copies on approval and 
apply to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Whitehall 8896 














“The Puppet Theatre,” by Jan Bussell. Faber 
and Faber, Ltd. 125 6d. 


HIS is perhaps the best handbook on 
the making and showing of puppets 
that has yet appeared, written with so 
much warmth and enthusiasm, and giving 
such practical help that it will be an inspiring 
guide to many recruits to this fascinating 
art. The book itself is a pleasure to handle, 
and its gay jacket and excellent drawings 
by Francis Gower are all that can be desired. 


To give instructions that will cover the 
whole business, from the structure of 
outfits and making of scenery to the making 
of the figures, their expressive movement 
and skilful manipulation, demands wide 
experience in many fields. There is an assur- 
ance about the advice here given that is 
based on personal experience and practice. 
For the making of the outfit the structural 
diagrams are clear and ingenious, giving 
what one often looks for in vain, proper 
bracing. None of these structures will bend 
and break in the way that many portable 
stage outfits will. As regards the actual 
making of the dolls, the diagrams are for 
the most part practical and helpful, though 
among the choice of suitable woods for 
carving, the traditional willow should have 
been included, as being both light and tough, 
(particularly for guignols). 

It is difficult to give advice on actual 
performance, and especially on the reactions 
of the audience. But here the author shines, 
and his chapter on “production” deserves 
attention not only from the would-be 
Puppet-master, but from anyone desirous 
of putting on a dramatic show. Regarding 
puppets, the author says “Never forget, 
and never allow the audience to forget, 
that they are puppets.” But I wonder, 
is it not the constant flicker between some- 
thing mechanical and something almost 
alive that gives to puppets their absorbing 
fascination, their power of moving us to 
mirth or tears ? No, I prefer to forget 
“that they are puppets.” 


May not this book appeal in a special way 
to actors of the Drama League > Remember- 
ing that the great player Grasso, whose 
performances once so thrilled us, claimed 
that he learned his art while working his 
marionettes at Catania, it is not difficult to 
believe that the intense effort of imagination 
needed to give expressive speech and action 
to a puppet must be a fine exercise for an 
actor. 


Witt1am G. SIMMONDS 
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““George Colman the Younger,” by Jeremy 
F. Bagster-Collins. Oxford University Press. 
205. 

George Colman, the Younger, was a 
considerable figure in the theatrical world of 
the early nineteenth century. Once hailed 
as a master-dramatist, only the student is 
likely to read the preposterous drama which 
he, more or less, created; but Mr. Bagster- 
Collins gives a detailed account not only of 
the plays, but also of the fantastic world in 
which their author lived happily despite 
the horrific criticism to which plays, players 
and playwrights were subjected. Indeed, 
Colman seems to have been a genial, friendly 
creature, only gaining universal unpopularity 
when he became Examiner of Plays, and was 
so obsessed, officially, with high principles 
that he even deleted ‘Heaven forbid” 
from manuscripts. The author contrives to 
make this long book consistently entertain- 
ing. 

‘Fall of Mewar,” by Dwijendra Lal Roy. 
Nalanda Publications. 75. 6d. (5 acts, 4 f. 11 m.). 

This tumultous drama is translated by 
Harindranath Chattopdhyaya and _ Dilip 
Kumar Roy with help from Bryan Rhys, 
who tells us that it is probably the greatest 
drama by the greatest Indian dramatist 
of modern times. Certainly on the cover 
and in the introductions it is given high 
praise, making it seem churlish to suggest 
that the piece must have suffered somewhat 
in transit. It is a vivid if confused picture 
of the extinction of a small Hindoo state 
by Moghul armies. Many wise and sublime 
sentiments are uttered, and there are some 
constrasting character studies, but for 
European presentation the play might have 
to be altered and shortened. 


“Hemlock for Eight,” by Clifford Bax & 
Leon M. Lion. Muller. 55. (3 f. © m.). 

This well-known radio play has an arrest- 
ing idea. An elderly gentleman, striken with 
disease, invites, by means of an advertise- 
ment, seven would-be suicides to die with 
him at the end of a fortnight spent at his 
country home. The developments during 
this period are skilfully shown in radio 
technique (as suggested, the piece will be 
admirable for play-reading groups), and the 
end although fairly obvious, is effect- 
ive. Both authors contribute prefaces 
on the faults and virtues of the B.B.C., 
but, as the play could well do without them, 
they seem introduced mainly to pad out a 
small book. 

“‘Miracle in the Gorbals,” by Arnold L. 
Haskell. Albyn Press. 8s. 6d. 














1. 
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Javanese Wayang Figure 
From The Puppet Theatre by Jan Busse 
(By courtesy of Messrs. Faber ec» Faber 











“Plays for Dancers,” by Mark E. Perugini. 
Muller. 55. 

The ballet Miracle in the Gorbals now has a 
book to itself, containing a description by 
Arnold L. Haskell of its creation, action, 
and interpretation, ending with a warning 
lest the success of the experiment leads to 
unfortunate deviations. There are many 
excellent photographs of the ballet and its 
personalitities. 

The three little plays by Mark E. Perugini 
give opportunities for a certain amount of 
dancing, but also require fairly skilled acting 
if they are to attain conviction. 


“Drama Omnibus,’ by Eric Newton. 
French. 6s. 64. 

“Drama is the ideal club activity,” states 
Eric Newton at the beginning of his ““Omni- 
bus,” and goes on to offer practical advice 
on numerous subjects, such as movement, 
acting, speech and production. All this advice 
is supplemented with useful and often amus- 
ing exercises. F. SLADEN-SMITH 


TWELVE ONE-ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED BY 
SAMUEL FRENCH, IS. EACH 


“In the Beginning,” by Edna Baker. (1 f., 
3 m., 4 angels, 1 serpent.) 

‘Miracle at Blaise,” by Josephina Niggli. 
(6 f.) 
“*The Centurion’s Servant,” by F. Buchanan. 
(4 m.) : 

Here are three serious plays, the first two 
dealing with the recent war in Europe. Jn 
the Beginning offers great scope for an imagina- 
tive producer. The scene is a church in which 
two soldiers, one mortally wounded, find 
refuge. Out of the shadows Adam and Eve 
take shape, and the story of the Temptation 
and Fall are enacted. Eve then foresees the 
evil in the greater world that lies outside 
Eden—the evil that the soldiers have 
experienced in modern warfare. The play is 
very well written, some of it in free verse, 
and a creative producer and intelligent actors 
could give a performance of great beauty 
and sincerity. The action in Miracle at Blaise 
takes place at a village in France during the 
German occupation. Madeleine’s farmhouse 
is a centre of the Underground movement, 
which is conspiring to guide British bombers 
to a nest of German planes. Madeleine, 
threatened with betrayal by Véronie, stabs 
the woman. Then a mysterious stranger called 
Tabitha (presumably a revenante) restores her 
to life. The finale is vague and inconclusive. 
The Centurion’s Servant is a dramatised version 
of the New Testament story, in which the 
characters are vividly presented, and the 
centurion’s hesitant belief grows to faith in 
the Messiah’s power to raise his servant from 
the dead. The dialogue is good. 
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“Where Every Prospect Pleases,” by Philip 
obnsi 


on. 
“The Inner Man,” by Harold Brighouse. 


(3 fop 2 mm.) . 
“Puss in the Corner,” by Gertrude Jennings. 


(4 f) 

“Burglar Alarm,” by Ian Hay. (3 f., 3 m.) 

These four comedies by established authors 
call for moderate talents from the actors 
and put no great strain on the’ producer. 
Where Every Prospect Pleases is intrinsically 
humorous, and has one character, a female 
bird-watcher, whose antics are extremely 
comic. Owing to a telegram wrongly 
delivered and malicious gossip, Miss Smith 
is in danger of being turned out of her 
cottage, but the bird-watcher comes to her 
rescue. This comedy can be recommended. 
The Inner Man is a light piece suitable for 
Women’s Institutes. The village beauty, a 
poor cook, tries to persuade her cetnitninioes 
husband to buy her a new oil stove. When it 
turns out that no oil is obtainable, she goes 
away to take cogking lessons on a friend’s 
kitchen range. The usual village mischief- 
maker stirs up trouble. In Puss in the Corner 
two girls claim to be engaged to a man in 
Burma. They visit his aunt, who has received 
a cable to say that he has just been married. 
The back-chat of the girls is amusing ; so is 
the mistake over deciphering the cable. 
Burglar Alarm is a wholly respectable farce. 
A young man and woman at a party make a 
bet to carry out a burglary and return with 
the loot within an hour. They enter a 
writer’s flat, his wife helps on the raid by 
giving them unwanted wedding presents, 
and so provides her husband with a plot. 


“Nothing Ever Happened to Millie,” by 
William Dinner and William Morum. (5 f., 1 m.) 
“One Z, Those Letters,” by ‘Olive Conway. 


(4S. 4 

Second. "ais Man,” by Peter Fraser. 
(2 f., 1 m.) 

“The Murder Scream,” by Mikhail Aklom. 
(af. 3:0 


“Chestnuts Re-Roasted,” by Harold Simpson. 
25. (Characters numerous.) 

The scene of Nothing Ever Happened to 
Millie is a café where Millie plays the piano. 
An indifferent performer, she thinks her 
chance has come when she sees what she 
believes to be a famous conductor enter the 
café, It is a case of mistaken identity. This 
piece has strong human interest and should 
act well. One of Those Letters is about a young 
wife who elopes from her ageing husband 
and leaves the customary letter. Before it is 
delivered, she and her lover are killed in a 
car smash, and everybody connives to conceal 
the truth from the husband. The plot is no 
novel one and carries little conviction. In 
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Second Best Man a pretty bridesmaid with 
aspirations to go on the films puts on an act 
to impress the best man who is reputed to be 
a film producer. He is a substitute, however, 
married and quite impervious. The Murder 
Scream shows a rehearsal in which the leading 
lady fails to give a convincing scream when 
she realises she is about to be shot. The 
producer devises a plan for teaching her to 
act her part. It’s poor stuff, and the author 
deserves censure for calling the victim the 
“murderee” three times over. The title of 
Chestnuts Re-Roastedexplains its contents—old 
jests retold in the form of short dialogues. 
Youth clubs might find them useful. 
Mary WYLDE 


“*Mungo’s Mansion,” by Walter Macken. 
Macmillan. 5s. (3 f., 6 m., 1 set). 

This first play in English by yet another 
good Irish dramatist is delightful. Walter 
Macken of the Galway Gaelic Theatre has 
written a vivid and racy comedy in the man- 
ner of Synge and with touches of the earlier 
O’Casey. He revels in the same joy of words, 
the same full-blooded characterisation, the 
same fine and simple bustle. The plot is not 
involute—it tells the straightforward story 
of a Galway docker who, having met with 
an accident wins a large sum of money on 
the turf, which enables him to leave the 
tenement where he has so far been contented 
to live but which his whole family dislike. 
It is not only his sudden wealth, however, 
that makes him wish to move, but also 
sundry other happenings, of which the most 
melodramatic is the uncomfortable ten 
minutes spent by him, a cripple, at the mercy 
of the tenant of the room above, who has 
just killed his wife and is fleeing the Guards. 
Apart from this episode, the play is hilarious 
throughout, both in the impact of character 
on character and in its zest of dialogue. 
When it reaches the West End, as surely 
it will, the fresh complexion of its hearty 
vitality will contrast strangely with the pallid 
monochrome of drawing-room anzmia. 


“Judgement at Chelmsford: a pageant play,” 
by Charles Williams. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Diocese of Chelmsford was to have been 
celebrated in 1939 with the production of 
this pageant, but the presentation was 
cancelled in that fateful September and will 
now take place this coming June. The 
synopsis of the pageant play claims that its 
eight incidents form a complete whole, 
unfolding simultaneously not only the 
history of what is now the diocese of Chelms- 
ford, but also depicting the movement of the 
soul of man from this world to the next. 
These episodes are introduced to exhibit the 
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way of life exemplified by the young Diocese, 
of Chelmsford—an exhibition demanded by 
The Accuser when she comes to the gate of 
Heaven to talk with her elder brothers, 
the great Sees of Christendom. Such a frame- 
oak permits the author to make a journey 
back through historical time. The pageant 
thus begins with a discussion on why 
present-day machine and farm-workers do 
not go to church, which is followed by an 
episode from one of those witch-hunts that 
disgraced the seventeenth century ; and the 
pageant ends with a glimpse of Old King 
Cole of Colchester and his daughter Helena, 
who was the legendary mother of Constan- 
tine, the first Christian Roman Emperor, and 
the “Inventor” of the Cross. The main body 
of the pageant is written in the five-stress 
line used by T. S. Eliot, whose influence is 
evident also in other ways. The pageant is 
on a high poetic and imaginative level. 


“The Stars Roll By: a Christmas play,” by 
K. M. King. Religious Drama Society. 1s. 6d. 
(5 f., 23 m., 1 set). 


‘Glorious Odyssey: a chronicle play,’ by 
F. H. Wiseman. Religious Drama Society. 
15. 6d. (19 m., 9 scenes). 


** Adventures in Burma,” by Freda Collins. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
1s. (4 f., 6 m., 18 youngsters, 3 scenes). 

The first of these plays combines the old 
with the new by depicting the arrival of a 
motley crew of service types at a well in the 
desert in Palestine where they meet a Jewish 
refugee couple and where, during the night, 
the cockney corporal encounters the Past. 
This, is represented first by a brace of Cru- 
saders still awaiting demobilisation, and 
later by the personages of the first Christmas 
Night, who mostly turn out to be none 
other than the other characters themselves. 
The moderf dialogue is refreshingly racy 
and only one of the Magi speaks in verse. 


Glorious Odyssey is founded on the true 
story of Sundar Singh, a Sikh who, at the 
age of fifteen, while contemplating suicide, 
beheld a vision of Christ. He wandered 
through the Punjab, Nepal and Tibet as a 
proselytizing teacher and was therefore not 
unnaturally persecuted by the authorities. 
Several of his hairs-breadth escapes are 
depicted and, as the author says, “his 
story reads like a cross between a scenario 
for a film serial and one of the mediaeval 
Lives of the Saints.” Although the cast 
is large, it lends itself to doubling, and al- 
though the scenes are numerous, the original 
production took place in a hall whose total 


size, including the stage, was 4o feet by 
18. 
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Adventures in Burma, also based on fact, 
is a pleasant, ingenuous anecdote about the 
escape of eighteen orphans and two elderly 
ladies from Rangoon during the Japanese 
invasion. The party was stranded in a 
native village among the hills of Burma 
and finally trekked into India on elephants. 


“Madame Louise: a farce in three acts,” 
by Vernon Sylvaine. Fox. 45. (7 f., 8 m., 1 set). 

“The Problem of Dr. McMede : a play in 
three acts,” by R. J. Watson, 13 Heath Road, 
Ipswich. 25. (7 fu, 4 M., 3 sets). 

“‘Holiday Eve: a comedy in one act,” by 
P. King and F.. Cary. Fox. 15. 6d. (3 f., 2 m.). 

“‘The Telephone Never Rings: a comedy in 
one act” ; F. Cary and P. King. Fox 1s. 6d. 
(4f. 3 m.) 

‘Madame Louise is one of the brightest 
farces for some years, with an ingenious 
plot and some really excellent lines and pieces 
of business. The main weight, of course, 
is borne by two comedians—here is a chance 
for any budding Robertson Hare or Alfred 
Drayton—but there is in addition a rich 
gallery of minor portraits : and the younger 
ladies have a chance of showing their frocks 
and figures Zhe Problem of Dr. McMede is 
solved happily from the domestic point of 
view. The two one-act plays incline to farce. 
Holiday Eve is a merry romp about every 
kind of laughable misfortune that can befall 
a lower middle-class family the evening 
before going away for a week’s holiday. 
The other comedy has more plot and concerns 
a young doctor who retires to the country 
but not to the peace and quiet he expected. 


“Three One--Act Plays for Boys,” by J. G. 
Colson. Schofield and Sims, Huddersfield. 

“Through the Window : a comedy,” by E. M. 
Haskins. Nelson. 10d. not net. 

Boys will enjoy not only acting but also 
preparing for these plays. Mr. Colson’s 
Mediaeval Magic in particular gives fine 
scope for fireworks, and all his plays need 
costume. These three episodes of Lincoln- 
shire history are full of straitghforward act- 
ion, admirably suited to school production : 
the one already mentioned concerns the 
rout of a Norman posse by the monks of 
Spalding. The Hooded Figure deals with a 
gang of smugglers. Through the Window is 
more ingenuous It shows how a band of 
lads persuades the Mayor of their town to 
recognise them as a real junior Home 

uard, 


“The Amateur Stage.” 
This monthly journal lives up to its title 
by concentrating on the practical side of the 
amateur movement and contains many tips 

which amateur societies will find useful. 
Atwyn ANDREW 
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“DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 


iS YOUR HONEYMOON REALLY 
NECESSARY 
The successful ‘‘Duke of York’s’’ Farce we E. V. 
Tidmarsh. 4 m., 4 w. 4s. net 
THIS LAND OF OURS 

New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. 

5 m.,2 w. 4s. net. 
TREASURE ISLAND 

A Play in six scenes. Stevenson's novel adapted 
for the stage by SUSAN RICHMOND. 2s. 6d. net 


EASY EXIT xz 
Thriller for women by Valrose Lindley. 
SATAN IN TECHNICOLOR 
Satirical Comedy by J.F.E. Coningham. 3 m., | w. 
CRIME BY PERSUASION 


6 w. 


Thriller by C. J. Burton. 3m.,2w. 
HEARTS OF OAK 
Period Comedy by J. Odams 4m.,3w. 
ON LUDGATE HILL 
Costume Comedy by H. Chesterman. 4m., 3 w. 


CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
Comedy Drama by R. Horspool 
All above are One-Act Plays. 


5 m.,3w. 
Is. 3d. net 
AJUNIOR TEXTBOOK OF STAGECRAFT 
For Schools and Clubs embracing children, by 
F. Marsden. 3s. 6d. net 
Plays sent on Approval Full lists on application 
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One-Act Plays, by Gwen Pierce. 1s. 6d. each 
trom the Author, Caerwys, near Mold, N. Wales. 
The Moon family in Polly Tricks (2 m. 2 f.) 
have wild fun with a poltergeist during 
the visit of a rich aunt. A bored young Welsh 
maid adds her bit of devilry to an over- 
charged situation, but calm is restored 
before the Aunt decides to leave all to the 
Cat’s Home. In Magic at the Dragon (2 m. 3 f.) 
a young author delves into black magic. He 
is pursued to the “Dragon” by a determined 
female. A scene with the landlord ensues 
and the distracted young man plunges into 
the night, declaring he will continue his 
investigations on the top of Snowdon. 
Robert Resolves (2 m. 2 f.). Robert’s New 
Year resolution is to curb his temper. 
Peter makes a bargain that he shall marry 
Robert’s daughte1 forthwith if the resolution 
is broken, and by the end of the day Robert 
has lost both temper and daughter. These 
three plays are light and amusing and 
should appeal to less sophisticated audiences. 
Mary's Child (2 m. 2 t.) presents a strong 
dramatic situation which Miss Pierce handles 
adroitly. Mary had decided to leave her 
husband, and is faced with the problem of 
whether she can still go when she hears he 
has been — in an accident. The Sale 
Town Council used this play as propaganda 
during their Road Safety Week. One of the 
Lucky Ones (5 f.) is a war play with a wry 
ending. It is well-knit and actable. 
D.H. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


MSS. and photographs are considered for 
publication if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope for return if un- 
suitable. 


Neither the Editor nor the Drama League 
accepts responsibility for opinions expressed 
in signed articles appearing in this journal. 


The annual subscription to non-members 
of the League is 4s. 6d. post free. Orders 
should be sent to any newsagent or book- 
seller, or direct to the publisher, The Rolls 
House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


All communications with regard to 
Advertisements should be addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, Mr. E. E. Preston, 
69 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


In response to many requests Amateur Notes 
will in future appear, as in the present number, 
in the form of a running commentary under the 
title of “Amateur Survey.” Information from 
affiliated societies will be more welcome than ever 
for incorporation in the Survey, and should be 
addressed as before, to the Editor of DRAMA. 








































HEMLOCK FOR 


StG ets 


CLIFFORD BAX and 
LEON M. LION 


This exciting play has alreday been broadcast 
with outstanding success. In addition to the 
fine character drawing it is marked through- 
out by an almost unbroken ripple of humour. 


£3 3s. per performance 
6 m., 3 f. 5s. net 


PLAYS FOR 


ID JAN ClaIRS 


Three short plays written especially 
for dancers by 
. MARK E. PERUGINI 
Author of 
“A PAGEANT OF THE DANCE 
AND BALLET” 

“THE ROSE.” 2 m., | f., | set. 
“THE VIOLIN.” 2m., 6f., | set. 
“THE FLAME.” 4 m., 2 f., I set. 


10s. 6d. per performance of each 
5s. net 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


“TEMPEST” 
Drama ‘by EVELYN KINGSWOOD 
7m., 3f 
£1 Is. per performance 
“BREAKING THE NEWS” 
Drama by KENNETH ROSE 
cee 
“STRICTLY DOCTOR’S 
ORDERS” 
Comedy by ALBERT COATES 
am.,. 2%. 
“A SENSE OF HONOUR’ 


Play by R. S. MCGREGOR 
3m., 2f 


10s. per performance of each play 
Paper Covers’ - - I/- Net 
FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Gt. James St., W.C.1 
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AMATEUR 


PLAYERS OR MISSIONARIES? 


Should amateurs have a mission ? It is a 
question that arises frequently in one form 
or another, and is fully dealt with by Mr. 
Barty-King elsewhere in this issue. The 
National Conference of Unity Theatre Society 
endorsed a policy of specific allegiance 
to the broad Labour movement—indeed, a 
resolution from Cardiff putting artistic 
quality before social content was strongly 
opposed. The report also states that if 
branches follow the official policy of the 
moment they can produce not only propa- 
gandist material but also can revive such 
classics as have some social content. Mersey- 
side United’s present production of a ““Wake- 
field Miracle Play” is an example of such a 
revival, for it depicts the conditions of the 
people at the time of the early land en- 
closures. The same theatre is repeating 
“Man with a Plan,” and is preparing ““This 
Trampled Earth” (Leeson). Catford Unity 
presented “‘A Sleeping Clergyman” (Bridie) 
for two nights, the second of which called 
for House Full boards. Their next production 
is “How Are They at Home ?” (Priestley). 

Southwick Players, reassembling after the 
war years, are continuing their policy of 
producing new plays. In his Presidential 
address Charles Walker suggests “Amateurs 
can help the professional theatre, and I 
consider the best way in which this can be 
done is to select a good new play, produced 
by a professional producer, and _ invite 
interested people from the professional 


theatre to see the show . . . to judge the 
possibilities of putting the play on the 
professional stage . . . The emissaries of 


the theatre could then buy a ticket for the 
show and make their conclusions about the 
play on the spot.” The first production 
of Southwick was “Elizabeth and Darcy,” 
by Constance Cox, which is entered for the 
Sussex County Full-length Festival and for 
the British Drama League Festival. A bill 
of four One-Acters is in production and one 
of these is entered for the B.D.L. One-act 
Play Festival. 


THEATRE GUILDS 

The Thames Valley Theatre Guild (Twicken- 
ham) started in 1943 by Mrs. Hope Mac- 
Donald and W. F. Humphries now has a 
membership of about forty societies dramatic 
musical operatic ballet and gramophone and 
Guild festivals each year. One of their mem- 
bers is the Teddington Theatre Club whose pre- 
sentation of “The Soul of Nicholas Snyders” 
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SURVEY 


(Jerome) had three performances during 
the Christmas season. This was the first 
production of the Club in which all the 
scenery was made by members. For this 
play Teddington found it unnecessary 
to organise handbill distribution as for their 
previous show (“Quiet Week-end’’), so 
successful had been this form of publicity 
that one hundred newcomers to the audience 
had asked to be put on the mailing list. 
The Club follows a definite policy of working 
as hard at one-acters as at full-lengths, and 
last autumn presented “‘St. Michael comes to 
Shepherds Bush” (Parish), “‘One Wedding, 
Two Brides” (Bloom) and “Mirror to 
Elizabeth” (Morris). 

Erith Theatre Guild continues its varied 
activities. These have included the North- 
umberland Heath Youth Club’s “Mixed Grill,” 
the Erith Dramatic Societys “This Happy 
Breed” (Coward), the Yavern Players in 
““By Candlelight” (Graham), the Guwild’s own 
production of “Alice through the Looking 
Glass,” the Elect Tricity Players in “Jupiter 
Laughs” (Cronin), and the Northumberland 
Heath and the Erith Technical College Drama 
Classes in four one-acters: “‘Masks” (Chown), 
“‘Heads in the Sand” (Agg), “The Bishop’s 
Candlesticks” (McKinnel) and ‘No. 10” 
(Box). 

The Heston Community Centre Dramatic 
Society in its first year of life has achieved 
much: three one-act plays and two of full 
length. The one-acters were “Dress Re- 
hearsal,” “Open Your Eyes,” and “Orange 
Blossom” (Johnson) ; the latter, produced 
within six months of the foundation of the 
society, won through to the finals of the 
Guild Drama Festival. The two-full-length 
plays were “Quiet Wedding (McCracken) 
and ““Winter Sunshine” by Geofirey Thomas, 
who was the guest of honour and who 
commended the production. 


MORE NEW-COMERS 


The Southgate Theatre Guild (a Guild by 
name but not by nature) was founded last 
year, like Heston. Their first production 
was “Robert’s Wife,” for two nights, 
followed by “Dear Octopus,” for three 
nights. In addition, the Guild gave the 
first performance of “Home Again,” by 
Roy Stacey of Palmers Green, and their 
production of “Dark Brown” (Philip 
Johnson) won first place in the Southgate 
Youth Committee Drama Festival. Other 
activities included a lecture by John Sum- 
mers, their Production Director, a discussion 








led by Peter Noble, a three months’ weekly 
course on stagecraft, and finally an Amateur 
Theatre Brains Trust with Peter Watts and 
Leonard Crainford of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre. And still ahead there is the pro- 
duction of “Thunder Rock” (Ardrey). 

From Scotland comes news of the in- 
auguration of the Aberdeen Repertory Theatre 
Association (known affectionately as ARTA), 
the result of meetings called by the Scottish 
Community Drama Association. Its aim 
is to lay the foundations of a Repertory 
Theatre in the north-east of Scotland, at 
first by promoting amateur productions 
and ultimately, when it is housed in its 
own building, by arranging for visits by 
professional companies. 

In Wales a similar movement has been 
started in the Taff valley where the Pontypridd 
Theatre Club has begun to hold fortnightly 
meetings to create a rallying point for all 
in South Wales who are interested in the 
theatre. Talks, discussions, and readings 
of plays such as “The Devil‘s Disciple” and 
“Thunder Rock” will later on give place to 
full scale productions by the Club, which 
intends ‘‘to sponsor visits by societies whose 
policy is the production of worth-while 
plays with something to say.” 

The Dramatic Section of the Petersfield 
Musical, Dramatic and Social Club gave its 
first public performance last autumn by 
presenting “The House in Fern Road” 
(Cassidy and Cope) and ‘“‘Heaven on Earth” 
(Johnson). These were followed later on by 
Pertwee’ “To Kill the Cat.” 


WORKERS AND CIVIL SERVANTS 


I hope that neither side will demand 
apologies for this heading! The Dunlop 
Dramatic Society has reached a record mem- 
bership and now runs each show for five 
nights. In addition to such attractions for 
members only as a Treasure Hunt, theatre 
parties, and an Annual Dance, the,society 
has four public programmes: ““You Never 
Can Tell,” “The Rose without a Thorn,” 
“Pink String and Sealing Wax,” and a 
Drama Festival of One Act plays The 
Horlicks Amateur Operatic and Dramatic 
Society presented “A Murder has _ been 
arranged” before Christmas and a new 
revue after Christmas. The Board of Trade 
Dramatic Society has now been revived with 
the help of ex-professionals at present in 
the Department, and hopes to present 
“Lady Killer” (Campion) for a week at a 
West End theatre before touring it round 
the Home Counties in village halls and 
hospitals. 
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Now Available 
THE OUTSTANDING COMEDY- 
THRILLER SUCCESS 


‘SUCH THINGS 


HAPPEN’ 


By WILFRED MASSEY 


THREE ACTS ONE SCENE 
5 men, 5 women 
“Everything that could be desired—a dash of 
horseplay and a scope for talent reminiscent of that 
old favourite ‘FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE.’ The 
plot is full of surprises and ludicrous situations with 
a novel and quite unexpected twist at the end."’ 
—'‘‘London goa _ 
“All the thrills associated with the works of 
late EDGAR WALLACE, together with a delighsfully 
humorous touch of the author's own.’ 
—‘‘Worthing Herald."’ 
Other Comedies by the same Author ’ 


“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS”’ 
2 men, 8 women 
‘‘DANGEROUS COMPANY’”’ 
3 men, 7 women 
“THE YOUNGER END”’ 
3 men, 7 women 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS’”’ 
4 men, 6 women 
6,000 productions, amateur and professional, in 
British | Isles, U.S.A., and Australia, including: 
HUMBER AND HILLMAN DS. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BOURNEMOUTH TELEPHONE AREA 
BEDFORD TELEPHONE AREA 
ROYAL NAVAL ARMAMENT D.C. 
BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS 
BRITISH RED CROSS (READING) 
NORTH-WEST TELEPHONE AREA 
NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, CRIPPLE- 
GATE THEATRE, LONDON 
ADELAIDE REP. THEATRE, N.S.W. 
FAIRHAVEN COLLEGE, MASS. 
Also Repertory, Co-operative, County Drama, 
Youth and Educational Groups, etc., etc. 


All have one scene throughout. Books 
complete with Author’s Production 
Notes, Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. 
3/- each — 2d.) 
FEE: 


On sliding scale, from £1 Is. Od. to 
£4 4s, Od. according to-gross receipts. 
Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 


‘“ THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
TEL.: AYLESBURY 958 





















FURTHER AFIELD 

The Nonentities, Kidderminster, opened 
the Playhouse there last November, which 
they intend to run as “‘a living workshop 
where only the best is worth while.” The 
People’s Theatre, Newcastle, having produced 
Marlowe’s ‘‘Faustus” in November and 
Jack Jones’ “Rhondda Roundabout” in 
December, now announces three American 
plays for the spring—‘‘Awake.and Sing” 
(Odets), ““Ah, Wilderness |” (O’Neill) and 
“Family Portrait (Coffee and Cowan)— 
seasoned by the essential Englishness of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Gateshead 
Little Theatre housed the Gateshead Children’s 
Theatre production of Milne’s ‘“‘Make- 
Believe,” the Progressive Players’ production 
cf “She Stoops to Conquer ” and the Pentland- 
Robson Dramatic Club’s production of “‘Pride 
and Prejudice.” The Highbury Players whose 
Elizabethan revival ““The Lady of Pleasure” 
is now over, continue with their Sunday 
Club concerts and their Film Group activities. 

Abingdon Drama Club, in its first effective 
season, has produced two full length plays, 
four one act plays (including Biro’s “Revolt” 
for the Welwyn Festival), four play-readings, 
five more general meetings and a dance. 
Fixtures for the present season include the 
production of “Pink String and Sealing 
Wax,” a dance and an entry for the B.D.L. 
One-act play Festival this spring. The 
Taverners, living up to their name, have been 
appearing under the auspices of the Poetry 
and Plays in Pubs Committee in various 
Home Counties centres with a programme 
consisting of “Mr Sampson,” “Dark Brown,” 
“Remember Caesar” and “The Man of 
Destiny.” The Mundesley Players’ second 
post-war entertainment was a programme 
of three plays presented for three nights in 
December. The pieces were “After the 
Tempest ” “Sad about Europe,” and “Pro- 
gress to Fotheringay.” 

The Ashley Players, Walton, put on 
“Blithe Spirit” (Coward) for three nights 
and were invited to repeat the play at works 
in Weybridge and Sunbury and twice at 
Tiffins Boys School, Kingston, The Sz. 
Philip and St. James Dramatic Society, Bir- 
mingham, produced “‘Ladies in Retirement” 
and “Quiet Weekend.” Brentwood Amateur 
Repertory Company entered “Sign for Simeon” 
for the Toynbee Hall Festival and gave a One 
Act play evening with “The Copy,” “The 
Wedding Morning,” and “Fumed Oak.” 





WANTED 
Copies of “‘At the Villa Rose.” Write Mr. 
F. Meesham, Hon. Sec., Fairhaven Methodist 
Players, 4 Lightwood Avenue, Lytham St. 
Annes. 


ALWYN ANDREW 











CARLOTTA 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


39 GREAT JAMES STREET 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.!I 
HOLBORN 6423 


ALL HISTORICAL COSTUMES 
IN THE Y.W.C.A. 90th 
BIRTHDAY PAGEANT AT 
THE ALBERT HALL 
ON DEC. Ist, 1945 
WERE 


CARLOTTA 














JUVENILE 
DRAMA 


The History of the English Toy Theatre 
GEORGE SPEAIGHT 

“This is an amusing as well as a 

scholarly book, definitely * two 

coloured’.”—SIR JOHN SQUIRE Thus 

trated London News). With over 40 


illustrations, including 15 in colour, and 


a foreword by Sir Ralph Richardson. 15s. 


RADIO 
THEATRE 


Compiled and Edited by 
VAL GIELGUD 
“Il welcome * Radio Theatre,’ a book of 
plays written for radio, with a brilliant 
foreword by Val Gielgud . . . I recom- 


mend a study of these collective plays." — 
COLLIE KNOX (Daily Mail). 10s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 
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THE RURAL 
SCENE 


IONIGHT is the night. In the Village 
Hall at seven the village Players will 
give, present, or quite finally do, a 
play. At this very moment two or three 
weary persons with despair in their souls 
are trying to make a small low platform 
look enough like “the sitting room at the 
Grange” to fool the audience. In the village 
itself life appears to go on much as usual. 
Only in the breasts of a few would-be 
Players, hidden from the world burn the 
fires of aspiration and mortal dread. Tonight 
is their night ! 


And you have bought tickets. Why have 
you done this ? Because it is for such a 
good cause (China), or because you always 
do, or because you suppose you must, 
or—or course—because Elsie is “in it’” 
And perhaps because it is the nearest approach 
to Theatre in Village life, and therefore 
you who love the theatre simply must go 
and recapture whatever of the gleam is 
offered you. If this last is your reason then 
you will make the best kind of audience, 
if perhaps a little more critical than the 
rest. You will support the actors in the very 
way they want support. For if you expect a 
good deal from them, should they not also 
expect something from you ? You are the 
servants of each other. No village group 
can fulfil their hopes and gradually raise 
the standard of acting and choice of play 
unless some part of the audience is sym- 
pathetic and willing to encourage them 


with understanding beyond the prices of 


their seats. 


I have begun with this emphasis on the 
audience, not because they are the most 
important element in a performance, but 
because they are usually the most neglected. 
Far too seldom are audiences educated to 
realise their responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of amateur drama. Indeed, when one 
is asked, as one so often is asked, where is 
rural drama most flourishing, my own 
experience all over the country provides 
the somewhat astonishing answer, “Where 
there is a good producer and a really under- 
standing audience.” Not necessarily an 
enthusiastic audience, for excessive adulation 
breeds all kinds of diseases in the amateur 
as well as the professional player, but an 
understanding audience. An audience which 
will help the cast to give the best that is in 
them. In fact, true critics. 





Nelson 


Drama 


The Three Sinners 
NEIL GRANT 


A neat comedy on the temptation 
of having a ‘‘flutter’’ in a sweep- 
stake. (2 m., | w.) Is. net 


The Theatre 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN 


Comedy of a first-night audience. 
(18 or more mixed cast.) Is. 3d. net 


Rizzio’s Boots 
HAL D. STEWART 


A neat comedy dealing with 
Mary’s intrigue with Rizzio. John 
Knox and Darnley play an amusing 
game of Cox and Box, and Rizzio 
remains undiscovered. 


(3 m., 2.w.) Is. net 


The Insuperable 
Obstacle 
F. SLADEN SMITH 


A delightful little comedy con- 
cerning a man and a mermaid. 
(3 m., 3 w.) Is. net 


The Doll’s House 
HENRIK IBSEN 


Ibsen’s most famous play. (4 m., 
4w., 3c.) Is. 3d. net 


PARKSIDE - EDINBURGH 
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This is not so important as the producer, 
who is obviously the most important factor 
in every amateur production. But it is the 
unobserved second. Only third come the 
players, for with certain qualifications 
the quality of acting seems to me potentially 
about the same everywhere. This may appear 
to our leading ladies and gentlemen in the 
villages as doing them less than justice. 
It is, in fact, a compliment. The potential 
standard of acting is very high indeed. 
Like Sleeping Beauty, it awaits the right 
salutation to wake it up. There are cases, 
admittedly, when this would appear to 
imply not so much a kiss as a charge of 
gunpowder. Yet I am enormously impressed 
by the widespread, almost universal, degree 
of potential ability. And even in those 
special areas like South Wales or among 
more truly rural communities, the Forest 
of Dean, where everyone appears to regard 
acting as a necessary part of life, although 
more people act, the individual standard 
depends, just as elsewhere, on the producer, 
plus the truly observant audience. 


Naturally geography plays its part in the 
very rural areas. Isolated villages which have 
never had opportunities of theatrical exper- 
ience are bound to show that lack in their 
performances. Though there again, produc- 
tion genius can overcome anything. The 
best performance I have ever seen given 
by an amateur group, without professional 
assistance, and even including Little Theatres 
and urban societies—which usually achieve 
a higher standard than rural areas can hope 
for—was given by-a small isolated village. 
And the two best individual amateur per- 
formances were from villages, in both 
cases women, and in both cases either 
would have done well in good professional 
company. Henry Irving came from an 
isolated village, and genius still rises quite 
unexpectedly and breaks all the rules. 


There are undoubtedly some areas where 
the potential acting ability seems to need 
more gunpowder than usual. These are 
places where life is not only excessively 
agricultural, but where the agriculture 
is highly successful and the community 
is so impressed with its good earth that it 
seems unable to see or dream of anything 
else. And actors must dream. And if tonight 
is your first night may you with the help of 
your gifted producer find the audience 
which gives to you as you give to them, 
so that between you, the miracle happens 
and on your quite inadequate stage, life 
in splendour and colour is created. 


Leo BAKER 














ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course is designed to cover a period 
of three years’ full time study. 


The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. (Students are 
given the opportunity of visiting Schools 
and teaching under supervision). 

A scholarship which provides assisted 
tuition will be offered for competition in 

April. Last day for entry, March 10th, 1947. 
Detailed particulars on application. 


L.R.A.M. Speech and Drama 


Next examination will be held between 
14th and 18th April. Last day for ent 
February 14th, or with late fee, (5/-), 
February 28th. 


Syllabus and information from 
L. Gurney Parrott, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 











LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held 


April Sth to April 12th 
1947, at 
St. FRANCIS THEATRE 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS 
* 

It will be a One-Act Play Competi- 
tion for the ‘‘Letchworth Cup,” the 
‘Hertfordshire Cup” and the ‘‘Ama- 
teur Theatre Trophy.” 


Adjudicator......... Mr. Rupert Harvey. 


Old and New Friends are cordially 
invited to obtain the Syllabus and 
Entry Form from: 


Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec), 
22, Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 














The ‘‘Something Different’’ Attraction 
REPERTORY AND AMATEUR 
RELEASE ! 


x Lorna Doone « 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success. 


Available from January Ist, 1947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 


Enormous ‘‘Box Office’”’ 








One extract from the scores of Press 
praises: ‘‘l found myself gripping the side 
of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.”” 


Book Your Date Now 





Terms: 
WILLIAM WATT, 
19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
ABBEY 2759 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 


The New Comedy Mystery 


“Lany Unenown 


Simple Interior. Cast: 8 women 
By WILFRED MASSEY 
author of the prizewinning comedies 


“REST ROOM” 7 women 
“CRIME FOR TEA’’ 8 women 
“A LONG SHOT”’ 8 women 
“MURDER NO OBJECT’? 9 women 


ACTING FEE: 10s. 6d. 


BOOKS, with Author’s Production 
Notes, Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan, a 6d. (Postage 2d.) 

The last three plays are arranged asa 
THREE ACT PLAY, “CRIME AT 
THE CLUB” (I set). 

Books: 3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 
FEE: £1 Ils. 6d. 

Books on reading loan for 5d. stamp 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
“‘THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (Bucks) 

Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 














THE AMATEUR’S OWN MAGAZINE 


THE 
AMATEUR 
STAGE 


Independent @ 





Illustrated 


SPECIAL FEATURES include : 
National Criticism Service 
Little Theatres 
Festival News 
Relgious Drama 


Ninepence Monthly; or by subscription, 
10s. 6d., 12 issues; 5s. 6d., 6 issues 
(post free) 

Published by : 
VAWSER & WILES LTD. 
Guardian House 
Forest Road, London, E.17 








“LETITIA MEETS THE 
FAMILY ” 


(I s., 5 m., 5 w.) 


‘Delightful four-act comedy.’’—Daily 
Dispatch. 
‘“* UNDERCURRENTS” 


(2s., 8 m., 2 w.) 


“Fine skill. The character sketching is 
rich and diverse.’’—Manchester City News 


‘“*LIMPETS ” 
(Is., 3 m., 6 w.) 


‘*Abounds in humour.”’ 
—Amateur Theatre. 





FEE : 40 
Books 2s. 6d. Reading copy, Is. 





ROSS HILLS, Apple Tree Cottage, 
Brundall, Norfolk 
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DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 
oo sos =H 


SPECIAL TERMS TO B.D.L. 
MEMBERS. ENQUIRIES INVITED 








8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 





ONE-ACT PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 

PROPHET IN JEOPARDY, by R. E. 
Delderfield (4 m.). 

REVOLT we A_ PUPPET, by Kenneth 
Hayles (4 

WHILE THE “CIRCUS PASSES, by Isobel 
Lowman (I m., 6 f.). 

POLONAISE, by F. Sladen-Smith (6 f.). 

MOUNTAIN PATHS ARE STONY, by 

T. B. Morris (7 f.). 

BLESSED — WOMEN, by Vincent 
Godefroy (3 m., 2 f.). 

THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS, by Norman 

Holland (8 m.). 


Catalogue of 250 plays 4d. post-free from 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE ao, Be ee Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. p 

NEEDLES AND Pins. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for sophisti- 
cated groups. READY NOW. Is. 8d. post paid. 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 





TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


EACH SATURDAY AT 2.30 P.M. 


Adjudicators : 
JOHN ALLEN to [5th March 
GEORGE DEVINE and NORMAN MARSHALL 
2.30 and 7 p.m., 22nd March 
Admission: 2/6 and 1/3 


Detailed programme from the Theatre Director, 
TOYNBEE HALL, COMMERCIAL ST., E.! 








Four First-Rate Full-Length Plays 

@ “UNITED WE FALL” (8 w., | scene) 
“Went wonderfully well.”’ 

@ “THE LITTLE TIN GOD” (Comedy. 
I scene, 5 m., 5 w. 
“‘A darned good play.’’ ‘‘A splendid show.”’ 
“Quietly notable,”’ 

@ “COLUMN FIVE” (Thriller, | scene, 
3 m., 4 w. 
“Truly, the ideal amateur proposition.”’ 

@ “LAWRENCE & LUCILLE (Comedy, 
| scene, 3 m., 6 w.) 
“Everyone enjoyed it immensely.”” 


JOHN KNOWLES 


25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 
Send 6d. for postage for approval copy. 


“ROYAL OCCASION’”’ 


by EVELYN MILLARD 
(Author of ‘‘MEN FOR PIECES'’) 


The perfect play for an all-woman cast. 
One interior set. 14 contrasted parts. 


Backstage at the Opera House during a Command 
Performance of the ballet — comedy — thrills 
— music — a murder — the tragic ballerina. 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
Published at 3s. by 
STEELE’S PLAY BUREAU 
32 HAYMARKET, S.W.! 

















ONE-ACT FARCE 
GWEN PIERCE 


CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 


(Author of ‘One of the Lucky Ones,’’ ‘‘Mary’s 
Child,”’ etc.) 


“‘POLLY-TRICKS’ 


(2 m., 4 f.) 
(Painter versus Poltergeist) 


Copies, Is. 6d., post free, from Author 








VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 

Voice Production, Improvisation, 


Diction, Stage Management, Acting 
and Make-up 


SCHOLARSHIP AUDITION 
April, 1947 
STUDIO THEATRE 


Telephone BAYswater 5216 
ALL enquiries 10 Monmouth Road, W.2 























PLAYS FOR BOYS 
IN THREE ACTS 
By CHARLES BARKAWAY 


“HE FOUND ADVENTURE” 
(Ist Prize-Winning Play in Theatre of Youth Play 
Competition, 1937) 

“PETER LENDS A HAND” 
(Jewel Thieves and a Boy Detective) 
“‘There’s Crime in the Jungle” 
(Mystery and Adventure in Africa 


All male casts, simple settings, and an excitin 
evening’s entertainment. Each 2s ed 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 
EVE ACTON-BOND is now able to take a few 
pupils for special lessons in interpretation of 
parts and speech training. For interview lesson apply: 
on b. King Henry’s Road, London, N.W.3. imrose 








JOSEPH R. HOYLES offers Sketches, One-Act and 
Three-Act plays. Send for free brochure. Play- 
writing also > taugh t. . 401 Isherwood St., Preston, Lancs. 





PL JAYS, MSS., etc., per by pele’ Typist. 
Stencils cut. All work promptly and attractively 
Copying Plays, MSS., etc., 2/3 thousand 





(post 2d.) from Samuel French, Ltd., 26 South 
ton Street, London, W.C.2. 











A Play for Youth Clubs and 
Vouth Dramatic Societies 


“THE PROBLEM OF 
DR. McMEDE”’ 


by R. J. WATSON 
Three Acts 1! Performers 





Price 2/- 
Copies from: 
G. J. C. WATSON 
13 HEATH ROAD, IPSWICH 














RELiance 3011-2 


STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 


Well-known suppliers of Electrical Equip- 
ment for the Amateur and Professional 





Stage. 

Prompt deliveries from stock of : 
SPOTLIGHTS * 
FLOODLIGHTS Write 
FOOTLIGHTS for 
BATTENS our 
DIMMERS new 
LAMPS Catalogue 
GELATINES * 


OFFLEY ROAD THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 
Telegrams : Stalect Claproad London 


words including up to six carbons. Stencils extra. 
Write Leonard Ellen, 123, Heythorp Street, South- 
fields, S.W.18. 


“r[HEATRE AIDS,” 1l6c, Ryfold Road, S.W.19. 

Make-up Boxes 5/——30/-, Costume Boxes 35/-, 

a x 7}, 8/6, Cases, Jewellery, Cosmetics, etc. 
-» list 


HEATRE between Wars, J. B. Priestley, John 

Gielgud, first three titles in ‘‘Drama Study Books, 
series. tamp for prospectus, D.S.B. 15, The Triangle 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


PLAYWRITING 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS gon 
THE DIRECTION OF A _—_- L PI 
DUCER AND PLAY READ 


For particulars oly: 
SECRETARY, NEW PLAYWRIGHTS, 
4 Goodwin's Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 











Llandrindod Wells 
Drama Festival 


PRELIMINARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The above Annual Festival of 
three-act plays will be held from 
August 30th to September 6th 1947 








THE IDEAL ALL-WOMEN PLAY 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 


(3 Acts — 1| Interior Scene) 
By GitBert BROOKFIELD 





“An excellent comedy-thriller” 

Staffs. Evening Sentinel 

Acting Edition 3/2 post paid from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/Stagecraft, London, W.C.1 


























FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 

COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 
Private Theatres 

Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


‘*Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5! 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media ¥ 


: 
Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard S00w. Flood 
W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 
LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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